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Opening Day Remarks to the Faculty 


. By ROBERT G. ANDREE 


De omnibus et ceteras. To talk “concern- 
ing all things . . . and other things also,” I 
must have a perfect number of points in 
my “sermon.” So I shall proceed with seven 
of them, and my first one is going to urge 
you to greater efforts and to greater heights 
of achievement in the coming school 
year.... 

And yet, as we look ahead, I would hope 
that we would stay away from dependent 
gimmicks or an educational gibberish. I 
would hope that we would begin searching 
and that we would teach accordingly. 

There are a lot of people in the world. 
Some of them, quite near to us, think that 
merely because they have a name for some- 
thing, therefore they know all about that 
thing. You and I are surrounded by people 
day after day who know a lot more than 
they understand. This is true in our profes- 
sional relationships and this is true in our 
relationships with our fellow men. 

Take language laboratories, for example. 
Isn't it wonderful to get on the bandwagon 
of the language laboratories? Yes until we 
realize that many people don’t understand 
them. The technicians who put them w- 
gether oftentimes don’t understand them. 
Ours did, because teachers put them to- 
gether. And people who would like to go 
out and buy a number of these laboratories 
commercially don’t know very much about 
them, but they'll buy them. We put ours 
together, and when you put something to- 
gether you know what's in it. You know 
what its integral parts are. On that basis 


you can begin to develop something worth 
while. 

Or take team teaching. I get on the aver- 
age two letters a week asking, “Please tell 
us all about team teaching.” People have 
read an article somewhere or will read an 
article somewhere; and everybody's on the 
bandwagon. Let me say that the team 
teaching that started out in this room be- 
gan with one person as a team. And then 
it grew to two, and we have other possibili- 
ties for three people, maybe eventually 
four people in a team. I do-know that a 
team has to be a grand group with knowl- 
edgeable activity, and it can’t be something 
that you read in a book. 

You have heard me talk about independ- 
ent study for three years, four years. We've 
just scratched the surface of independent 
study. ... If you, as teachers, can so motivate 
boys and girls, that instead of holding them 
up by their necks like gullible geese, stuff- 
ing them full of dried bread and stale milk, 
you can inspire them to an inner flame, 
something that will teach them how to 
learn, then you will have set up a money- 
saving, a timesaving, and a mindsaving de- 
vice that is inexhaustible. Seventeen hun- 
dred boys and girls motivated to greater 
studies and greater efforts because you are 
smart, because you know how to light the 
spark—this is the most important taxsaving 
device I know, and this is something that 
will be helpful to all of us. 

A second point: This is a time of testing 
—serious testing! Every time I face the 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


We commend this article to you, 
but read it, please, in a setting which 
produces the mood of contemplation. 
Even though this may be a “second 
helping” of what you heard (or, per- 
haps, delivered) at the opening faculty 
meeting this month, rhoct upon the 
thoughts expressed by the superintend- 
ent of Rich Township High School at 
Park Forest, Illinois. Our author ranks 
among the dedicated educators. Be- 
sides, he’s a dedicated member of CH’s 
editorial board. 


board of education, however well meaning 
the board is, I’m under test. Every time I 
face you, I'm under test. Every time you 
face the boys and girls, you're under a test, 
and likewise when you face your colleagues. 

As teachers, we're all apprentices. Oh, 
we know a little bit about teaching; but 
every day and every week of this year will 
be an apprenticeship for you and for me 
to continue to learn the responsibilities and 
the functions of educational leadership in 
which we all take a part. And it’s your edu- 
cational leadership as well as mine that’s 
going to count. 

How wiil you be tested? It’s not by what 
you know or what you have absorbed; it’s 
how you act! You're going to be tested on 
your level of emotional maturity. You're 
going to be tested on your ability and your 
capacity to withstand tension. You're going 
to be tested on your ability to expand and 
support the interest of others. You're going 
to be tested on the climate that you develop 
—on whether you are easy to be with; on 
the emotional comfort that comes from dis- 
cussing things with you and being in your 
company or in your care. You're going to 
be tested on your intellectual honor, let’s 
admit it! And finally you're going to be 
tested on your interest in human welfare, 
in your colleagues, in your friends, and in 
the boys and girls about you. Scholarship? 
Sure, I like it! Organizational ability? Do 
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you get the chalk in the tray and your 
papers in order and all this stuff? Sure, I 
like this; but these other things are much 
more important . . . because they set the 
climate for boys and girls to emulate you, 
and this, after all, is one of the most im- 
portant facets in educational life. 

My third point: Every pupil in your care 
has an educational right for whatever edu- 
cation is appropriate for his talent. There 
isn’t a person sitting here who can’t do 
some one thing better than anybody else in 
the room. I know it! I know some of you 
pretty well! I know the kinds of things we 
look for when new people apply for posi- 
tions on our staff. And one question we ask 
is: How does this person fit into the family? 
Not how much does he know! Not how well 
has he done down in West Burlap. But what 
can he do here and how will he fit in with 
the group? I told some of the new ones yes- 
terday, “I’m not interested in conformity at 
all.” Just be yourself! Be natural! But how 
do you fit in? You have a right to your edu- 
cational growth and maturity, as does every 
child in your care. ... 

There is as much dignity in teaching a 
mentally handicapped child to begin to 
read at the second-grade level as there is to 
take an outstanding class and teach them 
the theory of spectrum analysis or any of 
the intricate problems of mind and body 
and spirit, that bring people together for 
their happiness. 

I watch some of these sixteen, seventeen, 
eighteen year olds under your care. I have 
about two hundred on my list. They'd drop 
dead if they knew I was watching them like 
big brother; but really I'm not doing it that 
way. I'm trying to keep a cross section of 
our student population in mind, to see 
what their needs are. I defy you to find in 
any sixteen, or seventeen, or eighteen year 
old, the leader of tomorrow. This means, 
therefore, that you have to deal with every 
child, because you don’t know where your 
potential leadership is. . . . The advisers, 
counselors, and leaders of America for the 
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twenty-first century are to be found in our 
classrooms today; and I defy you to find 
them. And if you can’t find them, then you 
must so conduct yourself that these poten- 
tial leaders will have the best possible 
breaks. . . . 

My fourth point: Let's pay attention to 
some nonverbal communication. I read an 
article not long ago, called, “The Muted 
Language.” And what I have to say isn’t 
based on that article particularly. You don’t 
say a thing, but there is disrespect: the con- 
stant answering of the telephone while a 
very important problem is waiting to be dis- 
cussed; the shuffling of your papers and 
signing letters implying, “Excuse me, please, 
I'm a very busy man; get off your chest 
what’s on your chest!” 

This muted language has no place—the 
language of disrespect in our relationship 
with one another, in relationships with our 
pupils or with their parents. 

To me, one of the important things to 
remember is that there is a muted language. 
The very nature of our psychological being 
makes us sometimes speak louder than if we 
were talking. Did you ever see a house that 
wasn’t a home? Did you ever see a library 
with boys and girls studying in it and books 
crying out to be read? This is what we 
mean by the muted language! Did you ever 
see a classroom where a teacher by his ac- 
tions said, “This is a factory of interchange- 
able parts and in forty-eight minutes get 
the heck out of here because there are 
forty-eight more interchangeable parts 
coming in and I've got to get them greased.” 
Have you ever seen such a classroom? Have 
you been in it? I hate to add that I have, 
and it’s a sad situation because I can think 
of times when, instead of being a teacher, I 
was a little autocrat, and a stupid one at 
that. 

My fifth point I think is quite important: 
Let me repeat the cliché, “It’s love that 
makes the world go round.” You say, “How 
sentimental can you get?” But I recall Jack 
Larsen’s description yesterday of a teacher 
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of this staff who taught on a voluntary sum- 
mer-school program with no marks, no bells, 
with the boys and girls just working their 
heads off for the whole term, reluctant to 
let the teacher go. I can say to you in all 
sincerity that there are numbers of such 
teachers on our staff, who are followed 
about by boys and girls because they have 
developed something, some kind of rapport 
that has made them intellectual, and moral, 
and spiritual Pied Pipers. . . . 

Somewhere beyond the curriculum re- 
quirements which we talk about in our 
measly textbooks that we hurry through, 
and beyond all the other things that we try 
to do to get over the work, there is some- 
thing that the great philosopher Whitehead 
called “the vision of greatness.” It’s in place 
of inert ideas, it’s where the basic objec- 
tives of life are learned. Somewhere there 
must come a philosophy of education for a 
dynamic and surging society which will 
supplement knowledge with convictions. 
You have to believe! You have to have more 
than knowledge! This gives basis for the 
saying that “Education is what remains 
after we have forgotten all that we have 
ever learned.” I remember one time sitting 
at a round table at a luncheon with a man 
who I thought could never be serious. He 
had written a book on curriculum. Every 
time I had talked with him he was filled 
with educational jargon, and you could 
never tell whether he was serious or not. 
But as we sat there munching our food and 
reflecting about some of the things that 
each person was saying, he remarked, “You 
know, this business of teaching isn’t for 
mechanics, is it?’” And then he ruminated a 
minute and said, “It isn’t even for profes- 
sionals. It’s a difficult and a dangerous 
cause.” Ours is not a mechanical trade; 
ours is not even a profession; it is a difficult 
and it is a dangerous cause. 

My sixth point: I was reading the Tal- 
mud recently (in an English translation, I 
hasten to add) and I ran across this state- 
ment, “You are not required to complete 
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the task, neither are you permitted to lay 
it down.” To me this is the most important 
point of our teaching program as we look 
toward this new school year. No one is ask- 
ing you to complete the task, but don’t lay 
it down either. This is one of the most im- 
portant facets of our philosophy. . . . 

My last point: Most of you have read the 
report of the Public Administration Service. 
Of all the words in that whole report, there 
is one very important sentence, which says 
we are superior, “that we have a superior 
program, subsidized by the teachers, who 
are working beyond the call of duty.” It’s 
as simple as that. The report is talking 
about you, because you are the school, you 
are the people who make the program ex- 
citing, with ideals, and philosophies, and 
achievements, and all the other things that 
are so important... . 

Don’t be afraid to make judgments and 
decisions and stand for convictions, because 
when you do, you are on the road to a 
“progress with intent,” as a member of our 
board of education said. Another board 
member at the same meeting is quoted as 
having said, “I have probably talked to 
more people since last April than any other 
member. I have never met a single person 
who had a major criticism of the high-school 
program. I do not have any criticism of the 
program, but I do feel the advisability to 
make a complete re-evaluation of the cur- 
riculum.” 

I quite agree, because he’s talking 
about you. Only by taking a close look 
within ourselves and holding out our pro- 
gram to the outside for an evaluation will 
we be able to have more comments and 


To say that a teacher must count with pupils, or be taken seriously by them, is not to say that he must 
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more favorable comments about you for 
the good job that you are doing. 

Recently, a man came to my home and 
said, “I’m leaving the community and I 
just wanted you to know how I feel about 
the high school.” And I said, “I accept this; 
I like to absorb compliments occasionally, 
all the time really. Otherwise I wouldn’t be 
human.” He said to me, “I guess my kids 
were just lucky.” So I said, “Whom did they 
have?” He named the teachers of one of 
his children, and then he named the teach- 
ers of his other child. After he left I re- 
flected about it and I thought, “These 
youngsters weren’t lucky,” because I could 
think of half a dozen or more clusters of 
teachers who, if they had been the teachers 
of this boy and this girl, would have also 
made them lucky. That man was talking 
about you.... 

We talk about you, too; in the Admini- 
strative Council occasionally you’re men- 
tioned by name. We also talk about you 
new teachers who are coming on, and one 
of the most affectionate things that can be 
said about a teacher as we talk together is: 
“Give him a chance. . . . Give him two or 
three years, and he'll be like so and so.” 
We have come to recognize on our staff 
those stable tillers of intellectual, moral, 
and emotional honesty, whom other teach- 
ers, new teachers to the staff, can emulate! 
And we're talking about you. 

This is the greatest year, I know it. I 
know it because I feel it. I feel this is going 
to be your greatest year. Perhaps this could 
be your greatest hour. Kids say, “This is 
the greatest." So how about it? Let's have 
it!! 


also impress adults. It is possible for a teacher to be q ite a personage to his pupils and yet be written off 


as a nonentity by parents, supervisors, or other adults. Conversely, a person who impresses adults may have 
little impact on the pupils. In the case of such disparity, it is the impact on the pupils that should be 


stressed.—J. M. SrerHens in the School Review. 
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THE OPERA INSTEAD OF ROCK 'N’ ROLL, 
Time Magazine in place of Tan Confes- 
sions, paperback classics instead of furtively 
read well-worn sex books, and a greater 
awareness and appreciation of the beauty 
created by mankind—are these impossible 
goals for girls, many of whom come from 
very limited backgrounds, economically and 
educationally? To what extent can a care- 
fully planned and enthusiastically projected 
program of cultural enrichment be a civiliz- 
ing and uplifting force in the lives of these 
1,500 teen-age girls? To try to find the an- 
swers to these questions, we have had a 
“culture crusade” for the past two years at 
the William Penn High School for Girls in 
mid-city Philadelphia. It has been part of 
Project WINGS, an over-all program of 
educational incentive and motivation, 
which the school hopes will result in higher 
levels of academic aspiration and achieve- 
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Exposure to cultural experiences and 
guerre in them are controlled 
argely by the local environment. If the 
home encourages these pursuits and 
the parents afford the opportunity to 
their children to engage in those ac- 
tivities which we normally describe as 
cultural, then the battle is half won. 
Unfortunately, this is not always the 
case. Then, we may ask: what part 
should the school play? An answer is 
found in this article, which describes 
what one school in Philadelphia did to 
bring enriched experiences to its all- 
gir! population. True, all of us may not 
e fortunate enough to live in a city 
which abounds in cultural offerings. 
But look around you. The smallest 
hamlet has something to offer. The 
author is principal of William Penn 
High School for Girls in Philadelphia. 


CRUSADE FOR CULTURE 


By RUTH W. HAYRE 


ment. The cultural activities have been car- 
ried on largely through the efforts of a cul- 
tural committee of faculty members and a 
co-ordinator. The main emphasis are trips, 
assembly programs, a special art project, and 
provision for aesthetic learning experiences 
through lessons in ballet and lessons in 
sculpture. 

The trips have been quite varied, and 
during the past two years no less than 1,000 
girls have gone on at least one cultural trip. 
They have gone in groups of twenty-five ac- 
companied by teachers who ha‘ e given this 
afterschool time without compensation. 
Trips to hear beautiful music have for the 
most part been to the Academy of Music, 
where our girls have seen the following 
operas: I Pagliacci, La Traviata, Lucia di 
Lammermoor, The Bartered Bride, La 
Bohéme, Hansel und Gretel, Lakmé, Car- 
men, and La Tosca. The most popular 
operas were two renditions of Aida, within 
a week of each other, each starring a gla- 
morous prima donna, Gloria Davy and 
Leontyne Price, who soon thereafter won 
fame with the Metropolitan Opera. Other 
musical events included the Philadelphia 
Woodwind concert, a jazz orchestra concert 
at the University of Pennsylvania, the Sun- 
day evening Coffee Concerts at a large 
downtown hotel, concerts of world-famed 
orchestras at Robin Hood Dell, located 
within walking distance of many of the 
pupils’ homes, Philadelphia Orchestra con- 
certs, Sunday afternoon concerts at the 
Free Library and the University of Penn- 
sylvania museum. 

The theater has come to life and the dra- 
matic horizons of our girls widened through 
attendance at performances of plays in the 
various “little” theaters of the city, those of 
the Templayers of Temple University, and 
the dramatic groups of the University of 
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Pennsylvania. Shakespearean productions 
have not been slighted, with a bus load of 
thirty-five girls attending a performance of 
Twelfth Night at Princeton University. 
Another twenty-five enjoyed the Stratford 
Company's production of Midsummer 
Night's Dream. A highlight of the year was 
attendance at a recital by world-famed 
pantomimist, Marcel Marceau. We also at- 
tended concerts by the Philadelphia Civic 
Ballet, the Chicago Opera Ballet, and a 
performance of the Ballets Africains. 

Most of these events involved expense, 
including tickets and transportation. Many 
of the tickets were secured at a discount, 
making the average cost to each girl one 
dollar and carfare. Where real need was 
established (as indicated by the girl’s coun- 
selor), a student's expenses were defrayed 
through contributions from interested com- 
munity people and proceeds of a thrift-shop 
booth at the school’s annual bazaar. 

One community group showing more 
than run-of-the-mill interest was the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce which for a brief 
time co-operated with the cultural venture. 
Members of the Jaycees and their wives or 
friends joined groups of pupils and teach- 
ers in such experiences—many of them new 
to the pupils involved—as the opera Faust, 
the Penn-Brown football game, a Phillies 
baseball game, an autumnal hike along 
Darby Creek, an ice hockey game, and a 
Chinese dinner. 

The availability of “free” culture is 
brought to the attention of the girls, and 
they are encouraged to take advantage of 
all such opportunities, which abound in a 
city like Philadelphia. Many of the oppor- 
tunities are easily accessible from the girls’ 
homes. Realizing that most of the girls will 
mother families some day, the committee 
feels it important that they know how 
families can spend cultural afternoons “for 
free” at tax-supported museums, concerts, 
universities, and parks. 

Each trip had to be carefully planned. 
Before each opera, for instance, a résumé 


of the story was prepared and circulated. In 
a few instances, a member of the cast came 
to sing parts of the operatic score; when 
this was not feasible, recordings of the 
opera were played and explained as needed 
by the music teacher. When available, pic- 
tures of the stars were posted on the 
WINGS cultural bulletin board. 

The weekend at Swarthmore College in- 
volved much consultation on what to wear, 
how to act, and what to expect. Imagine 
the consternation of ten impeccably attired 
young ladies from the underprivileged 
neighborhood when they arrived upon the 
campus of the suburban intellectual strong- 
hold to find its denizens sloppily but hap- 
pily attired in blue jeans! 

Other cultural stimuli were introduced 
in assembly programs. The entire student 
body of approximately 1,500 girls can be 
reached in a large auditorium. The audi- 
ence was exceptionally responsive to the 
following programs last year: folk singing 
by George Britten; a song recital of classical 
and semiclassical music by two local sing- 
ers; a group of readings by a member of the 
Temple University drama faculty; an organ 
recital by a student of the Philadelphia 
Musical Academy; a poetry program by 
boys from Central High School; ballet by 
Miss Robinette Austin; a harp trio pro- 
vided by Young Audiences, and musical 
programs from other high schools. 

The listening room is an innovation 
which gives girls an opportunity to hear 
classical and semiclassical records during 
their lunch hour. 

Co-operation with Heritage House, an 
art and culture center in the teeming North 
Philadelphia area, has resulted in oppor- 
tunities for talented and interested girls to 
get lessons in ballet and sculpture at nomi- 
nal prices. 

A very interesting extension of the “cru- 
sade for culture” came with a special art 
project, initiated last June when the grad- 
uating class of June, 1960, left a gift of $500 
for the purchase of an original oil painting. 
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The principal and the cultural committee 
felt that selection of the painting should be 
made on a school-wide basis, with each 
member of the student body having a vote 
in the final selection. To many of our 
pupils, a work of art, an oil painting, is 
something to hang in a museum; it seems 
anonymous, or at least done by a shadowy 
creator—the artist—whom one never meets. 

From January 17 to March 1, 1961, Paul 
Keene, the first of the five distinguished 
painters selected by the committee, exhib- 
ited a collection of his work in the corridors 
of the school. Mr. Keene, a graduate of Ty- 
ler School, a former Whitney Foundation 
fellow, has studied in France and taught at 
the University of Haiti. At present he is on 
the staff of the Philadelphia Museum School 
of Art. Paintings he chose to exhibit all had 
an appeal for the teen-age mind: “Carnival 
King,” “Jacob and the Angel,” “The Fall,” 
“Mummers,” “Blues for Brownie,” and 
“Blues Singer as a Young Man.” On Feb- 
ruary 3 a “meet the artist tea’’ was given, 
at which time pupils, their parents, and 
other interested community people came in 
to meet Mr. Keene and to hear him explain 
his works. Interest was intense as the stu- 
dent group sipped punch and literally del- 
uged the artist with questions on how to 
interpret contemporary art, how the artist 
arrives at the financial value of his paint- 
ing, and other pertinent concerns. Other 
artists who have graciously agreed to ex- 
hibit are Frederick Gill, Benton Spruance, 
Louis Sloan, and Paulette Van Roekens 
Meltzer. From each artist's exhibit, the stu- 
dent body will select the picture they like 
best. Color slides will be made of these, and 
when the final exhibit is completed, a 
school-wide vote will be held to choose the 
picture for purchase and permanent place- 
ment in the school. 

In partial preparation for this art project 
there were two assemblies, one on “What 
Is a Painting?” delightfully presented by 
J. Brooks Dendy, one of Philadelphia’s 
younger artists; and “Art of This World,” 
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presented by the Division of Art Education 
under the direction of Mr. Jack Bookbin- 
der. Other activities have been trips to the 
nearby Philadelphia Art Museum and the 
Academy of Fine Arts to hear special gal- 
lery talks. Miss Dorothy Grafly, art editor 
of the Bulletin, has given publicity to the 
project. 

Do girls who have missed much of the 
cultural side of life clamor enthusiastically 
for inclusion when it is provided for them? 
The answer is no. Spending their own 
money and going on their own time to 
operas and other “high class’’ events have to 
be “sold” to most of the girls. Once they 
have participated, they often find real fun 
in going, and they continue to do so. How- 
ever, certain motivational schemes had to 
be devised by Miss Mary Dunn, the cultural 
co-ordihator. Chief among these was a point 
system for participation, and the awarding 
of certificates in a special WINGS cultural 
assembly to those students who accumu- 
lated the required number of points. This 
technique stimulated more interest. 

After each trip, a flight log, or brief eval- 
uation form, was filled out by the teacher 
accompanying the pupils and by the pupils 
themselves. 

These cultural activities have resulted 
not only in possible cultural growth and a 
broadening of aesthetic horizons but in a 
number of clearly discernible by-products, 
described by Miss Dunn as: 


(1) Increased interest and participation 
of parents in the activities of the school. 

(2) Sharing of worth-while experiences 
by members of a family, since we encourage 
not only mothers, but fathers, brothers, and 
sisters to attend. 

(3) Conversations centered around places 
visited, things seen. 

(4) Development of a feeling of ease in 
strange surroundings. 

(5) Going to places or parts of the town 
which have been totally “foreign land” to 
the girls. 
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(6) Intelligent and joyful recognition of 
music, words, ideas which might have pro- 
duced a blank stare before. 

(7) Realizing that well-bred people sit, 
stand, and act in a certain manner. 

(8) Noticing that chewing gum is accept- 
able for participants in athletic perform- 
ances but not for young ladies in polite 
society. 

(9) Realizing that being on time is neces- 
sary (the girls are extremely annoyed when 
people who are late interrupt them to get 
to their seats). 

(10) Being able to budget and save 
money in order to buy a ticket. 


Under the circumstances it is difficult to discover 
where the leadership, so urgently needed today, will 
be found. Federal leadership is feared lest the price 
for it may be too high and at the expense of local 
initiative and independence. The fear of external 
dictation, however, does not seem to extend to the 
acceptance of grants from a private foundation to 
put into practice ideas elaborated in the founda- 
tion’s sanctum. In this way there have been sub- 
sidized the use of teachers’ aides, the employment 
of “master-teachers,” the more extensive use of 
TV programs, and a new scheme for the prepara- 
tion of teachers. The use of teachers’ aides was tried 
and abandoned in the early years of this century. 
The “master-teacher” idea recalls the Lancasterian 
system in which one teacher first taught a large 
class and monitors continued his work with smaller 
groups. The term “master-teacher” misrepresents 
the original use of the term. Educational TV is 
no doubt valuable as an aid or supplement, but it 
becomes open to suspicion when it is recommended 
as a method of “deploying” teachers and of solving 
the problem of teacher shortage. Pedagogical 
memories are short and the experiments with edu- 
cational films and radio have already been for- 
gotten. The personal and direct influence of the 
teacher cannot be replaced by broadcasting “his 
master’s voice” into the classroom. Nor is there any 
substantial innovation in the scheme to prepare 
teachers by fastening the technical parts of edu- 
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Need we go on? The intangibles we can- 
not list, nor could we list all the outward 
evidence. 

As student Loretta Adams said one 
Sunday night after attending the Coffee 
Concert in the Benjamin Franklin Crystal 
Ballroom: 

“I went to the opera because I promised 
Miss Paylor I'd go. I came to the Coffee 
Concert because I wanted to sample the 
food. But, you know, I really enjoyed my- 
self; the music was beautiful and watching 
the people, seeing the inside of this hotel, 
knowing that people do things like this is 
really something!” 


cation on to a completed liberal education; that is 
not the way that the much-needed reform of teacher 
preparation lies. 

The heart of the problem of educational revival 
lies in the reform of the preparation of teachers 
for elementary and secondary schools and the estab- 
lishment of the teaching career on as dignified a 
professional basis as is enjoyed by other professions. 
The classroom teacher should have greater oppor- 
tunities for participating in leadership instead of 
being a “hand” in a system, even if the system is 
administered by a good board of education, a good 
superintendent, and a good principal. The success 
of an educational system depends on what goes on 
in the classroom and, therefore, on the teacher. 
External control of and dictation to the teachers 
are likely to militate against that clarity of aim and 
purpose which are essential to successful work. 
Further, other methods of rewarding successful 
teachers should be found than promotion away 
from the classroom. As the burden of administra- 
tion increases and as the administration of an edu- 
cational system takes on more of the character- 
istics of big business, other sources of leadership 
must be found. With increased professional prepara- 
tion, the status of teachers and administration has 
changed markedly since the days when there may 
have been some justification for the “factory system” 
of administration —I. L. KAnpet in the Educational 
Forum. 
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ONE OF THE CAUsgs of the teacher shortage 
is the number of teachers who leave teach- 
ing after only a few years. No doubt many 
of these teachers are young married women 
who leave teaching to devote full time to 
housekeeping and some of these may return 
to teaching after their children are grown. 
However, there are many others, particular- 
ly male teachers, who leave to seek other em- 
ployment. There is also a problem of high 
teacher turnover in many schools caused by 
the schools’ inability to retain beginning 
teachers more than one or two years. 
There must be some dissatisfaction with 
their teaching positions for these people, or 
they would not be so eager to leave the pro- 
fession or to change their teaching positions. 
If school people can determine the reasons 
beginning teachers are not satisfied with 
their teaching positions and if they take 
steps to correct these conditions, we could 
retain more teachers. This would help alle- 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


Recently there has been renewed 
interest in the high-school dropout 
situation in the large urban school sys- 
tem. Foundation grants have been re- 
ceived by systems to 
enable them to study the relationship 
between the dropout and the educa- 
tional program. 

There is another dropout problem 
that is also alarming. It deals with 
dropouts of teaching staff. To “hold” 
students in school is one thing and to 
retain teachers is quite another thing. 
We believe in the importance of de- 
scriptive data as to the analy- 
sis of the teacher dropout story. That's 
why we are giving prominent position 
in CH to this article written by the 
principal of the senior high school, 
Edwardsvilie, Illinois. 


Satisfactions of Beginning Teachers 


By THOMAS M. BUTLER 


viate the shortage of adequately trained 
teachers and recluce the rate of turnover in- 
volving beginning teachers. 

The University of Illinois College of 
Education solicits follow-up information 
from all of its teacher graduates near the 
end of their first year of teaching. This is 
accomplished by means of a confidential in- 
quiry form concerning their graduate’s 
teaching position and a rating form to be 
completed by his supervising principal. 

A study was made of the results obtained 
from the 1958 graduates who were com- 
pleting their first year of teaching in IIli- 
nois in the spring of 1959. These first-year 
teachers were divided into three groups on 
the basis of their replies to twelve items 
in the inquiry form concerning their feel- 
ings about their present positions. These 
three groups were: the most satisfied group, 
the middle group, and the least satisfied 
group. Comparisons were made between the 
most and least satisfied groups in an attempt 
to determine what other differences there 
were between the groups that might indi- 
cate possible causes for the differences in job 
satisfaction. 

There were thirty-eight teachers in the 
least satisfied group, twenty-two female and 
sixteen male. In the most satisfied group 
there were thirty-three female and eight 
male teachers for a total of forty-one. There 
were twenty married teachers, eleven male 
and nine female, in the least satisfied group, 
while there were only thirteen married 
teachers, three male and ten female, in the 
most satisfied group, These facts indicate 
that married beginning teachers, particu- 
larly men, are more likely to be dissatisfied 
with their jobs than are single teachers. 
This supports the frequently stated opinion 
that beginning teachers’ salaries are inade- 
quate for the family man. 
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There was, however, no significant differ- 
ence in the salaries received by the two 
groups. The range was from $3,500 to $6,000 
in both groups and the average salaries 
were $4,421 for the most satisfied group and 
$4,533 for the least satislied group. 

No differences were discernible between 
the two groups as to the size of the school 
or community in which they were teaching, 
nor as to the grade level or subject field in 
which they taught. The location within the 
state, or whether urban, suburban, or rural, 
seemed to make no difference as there were 
teachers in both groups from all areas. 

Principal's ratings which were requested 
were based upon a five-point scale ranging 
from the poorest teacher to the best. Rat- 
ings were received on twenty-five of the 
thirty-eight least satisfied teachers and on 
twenty-seven of the forty-one most satisfied 
teachers. Applying the (t) test, “Students” 
distribution, to compare the ratings of the 
two groups, it was found that there was no 
significant difference at the 5 per cent level. 
Evidently there is no significant relation- 
ship between a teacher's job satisfaction 
and his teaching effectiveness as rated by 
his supervising principal. 

Teachers were requested to add any state- 
ments they wished concerning why they 
liked or disliked their jobs. As would be ex- 
pected there were great differences in the 
replies made by the two groups. The most 
satisfied group made many positive or com- 
plimentary remarks, while the least satisfied 
made negative or disparaging remarks. 

An analysis of these replies reveals that 
the most satisfied teachers listed twenty- 
seven positive statements concerning their 
administrators and supervisors and only two 
negative statements. The least satisfied 
group replied negatively fourteen times and 
positively only four times concerning their 
administrators. There were many more re- 
plies concerning administrators and super- 

visors than any other factors in assessing 
reasons for liking or disliking teaching posi- 
tions. Samples of positive replies {rom satis- 


fied teachers were: “I have supervisors who 
are broad minded, understanding, and want 
to help,” and, “Teachers are supported by 
administrators.” 

Negative replies concerning administra- 
tion from the least satisfied group were sim- 
ilar to these: ‘““The school system has little 
organization,” “The principal makes deci- 
sions without consulting the teachers,” and 
“Administrators are reluctant to back up 
the teachers on disciplinary matters.” 

The large number of replies that praise 
or decry administrators and supervisors in- 
dicates that the relationship between the 
beginning teacher and the school adminis- 
tration influences the job satisfaction of the 
teacher, The satisfied teachers expressed 
praise and respect for their administrators 
while the less satisfied often expressed a lack 
of confidence in their administrators. 

Seven negative replies were received from 
the least satisfied group concerning a lack of 
freedom to try out their own ideas, and seven 
positive replies were indicated by the satis- 
fied teachers. The negative replies by the 
first group were frequently coupled with 
expressions of not being heard on school, 
policy matters, whereas the positive replies 
by the second group told of being actively 
involved in policy-making decisions. In gen- 
eral some of the least satisfied teachers did 
not feel free to try their own ideas in the 
classroom and felt that they were not con- 
sulted concerning school policies. On the 
other hand, the same uwumber of satisfied 
teachers expressed as a reason for liking their 
jobs the facts that they felt free to experi- 
ment in the classroom and that they were 
involved in school policy making. 

Eight of the least satisfied teachers ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with their teaching 
assignments or teaching loads as a reason 
for disliking their jobs. They felt over- 
loaded or that they were teaching grades or 
subjects in which they were not adequately 
prepared. Six also expressed a dislike for the 
facilities provided for their instructing. 
Only two satisfied teachers expressed a dis- 
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like for their assignment and none with 
regard to facilities. 

No significant differences were noted be- 
tween the replies of the two groups con- 
cerning the community in which they 
worked or the salaries they received. There 
were only a few who mentioned these or 
any other factors as influencing their like 
or dislike for their positions. 

It is significant that fourteen of the least 
satisfied group stated that this was their last 
year in their present positions and that 
eight replied they planned to stay only one 
more year. Twenty-two of the thirty-eight 
beginning teachers in this group, or 58 per 
cent, expected to leave their positions after 
two years or less. Only four of the most 
satisfied teachers replied that this was their 
last year and three expected to leave after 
one more year. So seven out of forty-one, 
or only 17 per cent, expected to leave after 
two years or less. The factors used in this 
study to measure job satisfaction do con- 
tribute to the retention of teachers since 
nearly three and one-half times as many least 
satisfied teachers on a percentage basis 
planned to leave their positions by the end 
of their second year as did the most satisfied 
teachers. 

This survey of beginning teachers in IIli- 
nois reveals that there is a direct relation- 
ship between job satisfaction and the reten- 
tion of beginning teachers. The most sig- 
nificant causes of job satisfaction or lack of 
satisfaction on the part of beginning teach- 
ers are their feelings toward the adminis- 
tration of the school, their feelings of free- 
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dom in the classroom or the lack of it, and 
whether or not they feel involved in school 
policy making. Satisfied teachers expressed 
feelings of respect and confidence in their 
administrators and supervisors, Dissatisfied 
teachers expressed feelings of disrespect, lack 
of confidence, fear, and even disgust with 
their administrators. Ranking next in im- 
portance are feelings of freedom to try ideas 
or the lack of it, and feelings of being or 
not being heard with regard to school policy 
decisions affecting teachers. Satisfied teach- 
ers feel that they have freedom in the class- 
room and are consulted about policies 
while dissatisfied teachers do not teel this 
way. 

School administrators must examine their 
relationships with beginning teachers, must 
find ways of permitting more classroom ex- 
perimentation with new ideas that begin- 
ning teachers may have, and must involve 
beginning teachers in establishing or re- 
vising school policies if they expect to retain 
them in our schools. Unless new teachers 
feel that understanding and competent ad- 
ministrators accept them as professional 
people worthy of contributing to the wel- 
fare of the school, they will seek acceptance 
in another school or leave the teaching pro- 
fession. 

What school administrators do, however, 
may not be so important as how and why 
they do it, who is involved, and how teach- 
ers feel about their administrators. More 
study is needed to determine why teachers 
feel as they do about their school adminis- 
trators. 


To me it is highly inconsistent to conceive of the mind as being represented by a single score or even 
by only a handful of scores or dimensions that are present in our current intelligence tests. The brain 
which underlies the mind is far, far too complex to hope that all of its intellectual activities can be 
represented by only a single score or by only a handful of dimensions, It is an insult to the brain and 
human mind to allow this oversimplified viewpoint to survive—Catvin W. Taytor in Educational 
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Mr. Konkel was obviously disappointed 
and confused. The words of his supervising 
teacher were still ringing in his ears. “I can- 
not permit you to try a method of teaching 
which is likely to fail. Panel discussion is 
too difficult for high-school students to 
handle.” Although Mr. Konkel respected 
his supervising teacher’s evaluations, he had 
received explicit instruction on the panel 
technique while in college methods classes. 
Furthermore, Mr. Konkel had observed 
seemingly effective panel discussion appli- 
cations prior to his student teaching experi- 
ences. 


The foregoing is representative of one of 
the most serious problems a student teacher 
encounters. The application of group proc- 
esses in the high-school classroom is still a 
highly controversial issue with many teach- 
ers. Why is this? What are some of the un- 
derlying factors which cause some teachers 
to discount group processes (especially 
panel discussion), while others are just as 
sure of their effectiveness? Although some 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


We recall a teacher who told us that 
whenever he faced a class unprepared, 
he would pick out several “bright” 
pupils, give them a topic to discuss, 
and then sit back and watch the clock 
tick by. We shook our head in dismay. 
Perhaps some learning experience oc- 
curred by this spontaneous method. 
How much more effective it could have 
been if some forethought and prepara- 
tion preceded the discussion! We rec- 
ommend the judicious use of panel 
discussions, and we also recommend 
that you consider the advice of our 
author, whe is an associate professor 
of education at Arizona State Univer- 
sity at Tempe. 


Panel Discussions Can Be Effective 


By KENNETH H. HOOVER 
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would contend that the answer rests with 
the peculiar abilities of the instructor in- 
volved, research findings indicate that teach- 
ing techniques involve skills which can be 
developed. It would seem that few, if any, 
teaching methods are too complicated for 
the average teacher to apply. Teachers, like 
all human beings, tend to evaluate on the 
basis of past experience. In teaching espe- 
cially, successes are often related to appro- 
priate applications of teaching methods. 
The purpose of this paper, therefore, is to 
suggest five critical points which, on the 
basis of one person’s observations, fre- 
quently account for ineffective application 
of the panel discussion technique. 

(1) Selection of an appropriate problem. 
A panel discussion presupposes an unsettled 
issue. Some sincere disagreement is ex- 
pected, although argument is generally dis- 
couraged. Problems of fact may be fully 
satisfactory if the data are of a confusing or 
baffling nature. If the facts are somewhat 
clear cut, however, it is usually not neces- 
sary to “discuss” them. Nevertheless, a 
panel discussion in the area may be appro- 
priate if the group selects a problem of 
policy. For example, a group may discuss 
the problem of fact, “What is the current 
farm policy in this country?” because the 
facts may be uncertain and conflicting to 
the group involved. If, however, this were 
not an issue, one might go one step further 
and develop a problem of policy, “What 
should be the farm policy in this country?” 
In the latter instance the panelists would 
perhaps reflect briefly upon the facts of the 
existing farm policy, but major emphasis 
likely would be focused upon what should 
be done about the problem. 

(2) Discussion processes. When true 
processes of group reflection are going on, 
the panelists are engaged in a give-and-take 
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situation. Short speeches should seldom, if 
ever, occur. A participant will seldom speak 
for longer than one minute at a time. The 
major function is to reflect upon informa- 
tion rather than to present information. 
Naturally facts will be brought into the 
picture but for the purpose of reflection 
only. It is assumed that all participants 
have a working knowledge of the pertinent 
facts. 

(3) Leader’s responsibility. Ordinarily a 
panel discussion leader will be the quietest 
person on the panel. He must be well in- 
formed and may have a guide sheet of key 
questions which may or may not be asked. 
His functions are to guide and direct, to rec- 
oncile differences of opinion, to see that 
the major issues are developed. Sometimes 
a panel leader mistakenly assumes that he 
must ask all the questions and that each 
person is to answer in turn. At this point 
the processes of interaction stop and the 
panel may evolve into a modified recitation- 
dialogue. 

(4) Reaching a solution. In real-life sit- 
uations, man is constantiy seeking answers 
to persistent problems. Pat solutions are 
not obtained, however, in one hour of dis- 
cussion. Frequently such problems remain 
unsolved for a decade or more. It is ap- 
propriate, nevertheless, for adolescents to 
grapple with such problems, for these are 
the very individuals (the future citizenry) 
who will be expected to resolve such prob- 
lems at some future date. The panel tech- 
nique tends to build skill in democratic 
discussion processes, in addition to the at- 
tention it focuses on the problem involved. 
In many (perhaps in most) classroom panel 
discussions the expected outcome will be 
no more than a consensus of major issues 
involved and what this particular group 
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evolved as a result of group deliberation. 

(5) Follow-up discussion. At the close of 
a panel presentation, the audience usually 
needs help in clarification of important 
points. It is usually not desirable to en- 
courage the class to take notes during a 
panel presentation. This recommendation 
is made in view of probable inaccuracies, 
bias, and conflicting facts which charac- 
terize the process of reflection. The instruc- 
tor, then, needs to summarize with the en- 
tire class group the major points which 
withstood the test of scrutiny during the 
panel process. He may want to correct in- 
accuracies, add points, and so on. The 
writer has found that a follow-up discus- 
sion often demands almost as much class 
time as the panel presentation itself. If the 
selected panel discussion problem is one of 
fact, the class may then discuss a problem of 
policy on the same area. For instance, if the 
panelist discussed the facts of the current 
farm policy, it may be advisable at this 
point to lead the class in a discussion of 
ways and means of improving the existing 
state of affairs. 

The panel process does take time, but 
the processes of democracy also take time. 
Our nation is built upon the premise that 
every citizen has a right and responsibility 
to participate fully in the resolution of im- 
portant problems which ‘Tect the welfare 
of all. The pane: disc ic technique is a 
prototype of dermoc: «| esses. One may 
be well educ woefully un- 
prepared to arce) ies and responsi- 
bilities of democioi i'izenship. Conse- 
quently, it behooves the teacher of high- 
school youngsters to be cautious of giving 
up a particular teaching technique on the 
basis of limited personal evidence of its use- 
fulness. 
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The Demise of the Homeroom 


By CLEMMONT E. VONTRESS 


THE HOMEROOM Is A RELIC. Dating back 
to colonial days when students used it as a 
general assembly room, the homeroom has 
outlived its usefulness; it is still a center of 
discipline where all a student has to do is 
to arrive, sit, and listen, his only vocal re- 
sponsibility being to answer to his name. 
Instead of devising ways of dispensing with 
this educational horse-and-buggy contrap- 
tion, administrators continue to devote 
much time and energy to feeble attempts to 
justify its continued existence. 

These justifications are centered around 
two broad rationales—administrative rou- 
tines and guidance exigencies (4), which 
are the two areas that embody the chief 
functions of what is termed the roll room, 
session room, or, more often, the home- 
room. The administrative routines included 
in the responsibilities given to the typical 
homeroom are the reading of announce- 
ments, the taking of attendance, the distri- 
bution and collection of report cards, mak- 
ing student schedules, and maintaining a 
multiplicity of administrative records. 

Although many writers evidence a con- 
fused conception as to the implication of 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


This article and the one which 
follows are presented as companion 
pieces, although they are hardly in 
sympathy with one another. In fact, 
they take opposite stands. The nega- 
tive side of our little debate is pre- 
sented here by the director of guidance 
of the Crispus Attucks High School in 
Indianapolis. Incidentally, he tells us 
that his school still uses a 15-minute 
homeroom period for checking attend- 
ance and making necessary announce- 
ments, and he anticipates the day when 
this short interval will be eliminated. 


the terms “counseling” and “guidance,” 
the other rationale frequently advanced 
for the maintenance of the ubiquitous 
room is that it provides facilities not only 
for educational and vocational guidance 
but for personal counseling as well. The 
following guidance activities are said to 
take place in the homeroom: (a) planning 
educational programs and class schedules; 
(6) supplementing the curriculum in_per- 
sonality and character development, citizen- 
ship, parliamentary procedures, and study 
habits; (c) assisting students in making vo- 
cational selections; (d) organizing activities 
in democratic procedures; (e) undertaking 
character development through extracur- 
ricular activities; and (f) familiarizing stu- 
dents with community agents. (1) 

Teachers spend many periods reading 
rules and regulations concerning school be- 
havior. In this way the homeroom serves an 
orientation purpose. It is often referred to 
not only as a good place to read rules, but 
also an equally suitable place for students 
to air their gripes about the rules. In ad- 
dition to being a cathartic center, some 
schools boast of its being a place where stu- 
dents form friendship groups. 

Some writers maintain that the social 
value of the homeroom is unparalleled. (4) 
The room is a home away from home, 
where the pupil many obtain counsel and 
advice and be guaranteed a sympathetic 
sounding board from which he may bounce 
his personal problems, whether they be 
petty school difficulties or more serious 
types of home crisis. Exponents of this ra- 
tionale claim that the informality of such a 
purgative body is of untold value in the 
development of the “whole child,” that 
enigmatic product of educational jargon. 
An attempt is made to develop standards ot 

good conduct, manners, desirable character 
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traits, habits of dress and personal groom- 
ing, and, in general, all of the character- 
istics that promote social acceptance. 

Albeit the reasons given in favor of the 
homeroom are many, it is obvious that they 
overlap and contradict one another. More- 
over, many of the values most often men- 
tioned are trivial and of doubtful relevance 
to the task of the school. Those functions 
generally referred to as administrative pro- 
cedures are basically necessary and impor- 
tant to the smooth operation of the school; 
but isn’t there a plan more effective and 
less cumbersome and time consuming to 
take the place of this task in the day's 
schedule of the busy classroom teacher? 

Homerooms are rather ineffective for 
guidance purposes.(7) To achieve what is 
apparently expected of the ideal home- 
room, one must believe that all teachers 
are guidance experts, because in most 
schools where homerooms exist, practically 
all teachers are assigned homeroom duties 
indiscriminately. (3) 

This practice is obviously unsound. The 
activities associated with the sponsor room 
are an added responsibility and are not the 
teacher's primary interests. Most teachers 
have neither the time nor the training to 
do the type of work that they are expected 
to do in connection with the school’s guid- 
ance activities. Counseling has become a 
specialized area, not to be dabbled in by 
well-meaning, although all too often over- 
worked and sometimes debilitating, do- 
gooders. It is a face-to-face relationship be- 
tween two people, one of whom is suffi- 
ciently trained to understand and interpret 
the multiplicity of data about the other. It 
is apparent, then, that there is no area of 
high-school education in which more con- 
fusion exists than in the meaning of guid- 
ance and its administration and applica- 
tion. 

Society expects schools to prepare youth 
for acceptable social living, but it is doubt- 
ful that a ten- or sixty-minute period of the 
day set aside from the prescribed curric- 
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ulum is adequate for realizing even a mod- 
icum of success toward this goal. Although 
the philosophy of the homeroom as a guid- 
ance technique is understandable, imple- 
mentation of such a design is next to im- 
possible. At its best it is an administrative 
catchall; at its worst, a records junk room. 

Time is money; schools are wasting too 
much of it dabbling through routines in 
homerooms. An alternate plan for admini- 
strative routines may include a controlled 
public address system, enabling announce- 
ments to be made from a central location. 
Not only would this save time but it would 
help students to develop their listening 
skills. It would also guarantee the reading 
of announcements to all students, for they 
have often complained that some teachers 
never get around to reading them. 

If the school does not have a PA system, 
announcements can be made during an ex- 
tended class period, at which time attend- 
ance may be taken, too. What about the 
report cards which are usually handled by 
sponsor room teachers? Let the clerical staff 
address these cards and distribute them to 
the first period teachers. At the appropriate 
time, report cards could be returned to the 
first period teachers, who would check them 
for parent signatures and the like and re- 
turn them to the records office until the 
next grade period when the procedure 
could be repeated. All other personnel data 
should be kept by a staff of trained coun- 
selors. 

Group guidance in small high schools 
may be successfully fostered by weekly meet- 
ings with trainec counselors. Attendance 
taking and other routine matters may be 
taken care of by the first-period teacher 
similar to the system used in larger high 
schools. There is no need for emphasis on 
family-like group situations, since the school 
itself is a family. 

In the larger school the guidance pro- 
gram should be organized necessarily on a 
larger scale. Trained counselors, though 
they may be teachers, should be allowed 
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time in their daily schedules for counseling 
a given number of counselees.(6) A mem- 
ber of the staff who is highly trained in 
guidance and counseling procedures should 
have the responsibility of directing these 
activities. Cumulative records should be 
kept in a centralized place; the guidance 
director should be responsible for them. 
With this system there is no need for the 
homeroom as a guidance unit. 

Every classroom or club activity is a 
human relations laboratory and as such re- 
quires the sensitivity of one schooled in 
group procedures.(5) No teacher can be 
excused from this responsibility. The im- 
portant point is that every teacher must be 
aware of, and sensitive to, the interpersonal 
aspects of the classroom, whether the sub- 
ject being taught is mathematics, art, chem- 
istry, or Spanish. The development of such 
character traits as respect, courtesy, inde- 
pendence, initiative, honesty, and so on, 
should be an objective of all classes, not 
just the homeroom.(2) In every group set- 
ting each individual should have a sense of 
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belonging. The classroom provides a nat- 
ural grouping. Why, then, is it necessary to 
organize a homeroom for this purpose? 
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The Classroom without Windows 


Superintendent Miller led the planning for a 
junior high school under construction in Syracuse, 
New York, convinced that an effective school plant 
must be planned for round-the-clock, twelve-month 
use, and that maximum learning takes place in a 
controlled environment. 

When it was proposed that windows made it 
harder to control the environment, Dr. Miller asked 
some questions and reached some answers. To quote 
him: 

“What are they (windows) used for now? Ventila- 
tion? No! Actually they are the source of heat 
build-up. Light? Unsatisfactory. Shades are pulled 
now. Modern lighting is better without windows. 


Vision? What can you see in a city—especially with 
shades pulled? In the country? What about the 
glare? 

“Then the big question. What about claustro- 
phobia? Do you hear complaints about shopping 
in windowless stores or working in glassless plants 
and office buildings? In fact, we have had little in- 
quiry of this kind.” 

This is necessarily an over-simplification of Su- 
perintendent Miller's presentation. He went on to 
describe the many ways a windowless classroom 
can be better adapted to modern instructional aids, 
for example. But the question perseveres. Is the 
window obsolete?—Overview. 
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THE KEY TO A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL PRO- 
GRAM is a successful and well-organized 
homeroom. 

In every homeroom from twenty to fifty 
students are found with a teacher. These 
students come from numerous backgrounds, 
whether the school is organized by homo- 
geneous or heterogeneous ability grouping. 
It is a matter of common knowledge that 
one of the chief purposes of every home- 
room is to keep the records of the attending 
pupils. The homeroom teacher can do 
much to reduce absences, to retain potential 
dropouts, and to motivate students so that 
they may both complete high school and 
continue through college. The homeroom 
teacher is a counselor and a friend, a com- 
panion and an adviser. 

Any modern school will have numerous 
activities. There will be the purchasing and 
distribution of the weekly school news- 
paper. The success of the newspaper rests 
largely in the hands of the homeroom 
teacher. Her ability to organize and popu- 
larize any given movement or project de- 
termines the degree of success of the given 
project. The homeroom teacher of today 
must be as skillful in organizing as the typ- 
ical political boss in a metropolitan area. 
She must be as wise as the more experi- 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Have you read the preceding article? 
Now prepare yourself for the extol- 
ment of the homeroom. Then consider 
the arguments presented in both cases 
and make your own decision. We re- 
serve ours. The champion for the pres- 
ervation of this educational device is 
head of the social science department 
of Central High school, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. 


The Vitality of the Homeroom 


By J. POPE DYER 


enced judge. She must be as impartial as 
an arbitrator of a dispute. She must be as 
humorous as a nationally recognized come- 
dian. Indeed the teacher in this modern 
complex day fills the role of a $100,000-a- 
year executive on pay less than one twen- 
tieth as much. Yes, the enthusiasm, prep- 
aration, and versatility of the homeroom 
teacher are shown each day by the results 
she achieves in the numerous activities with 
which she deals. The plays, games, drives, 
visits, and special days must be sold to the 
students of her homeroom. The annual 
yearbook, the weekly newspaper, the senior 
party, the senior trip, the senior prom are 
but a few of the activities she must empha- 
size to her pupils. 

In the light of so many activities of a 
school year, what type of organization is 
best for a typical homeroom? The teacher 
must give the students a voice in the choice 
of class officers. The students co-operate 
when the teacher lends her interest and en- 
thusiasm to a given activity. 

The author has been successful over the 
years in the numerous homeroom experi- 
ences. A typical drive illustrates the home- 
room organization used to implement the 
successful activity. Each year one of our 
projects concerns the P.T.A. When the 
membership drive is announced, a student 
chairman is elected by the members of the 
homeroom. Then a captain for each row of 
the class is chosen. The chairman and the 
captains explain the purpose and value of 
this campaign, which is discussed and de- 
bated by the students. Subsequently, each 
captain takes a poll of the number of 
P.T.A. memberships that each person can 
secure. Each student is cautioned to give an 
estimate that is low, rather than high. If 
the entire procedure is democratically or- 
ganized and presented, practically every 
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person will desire to make a reasonable 
contribution; some will want to attain spe- 
cial recognition by doing an outstanding 
job. The total quota of the homeroom is 
placed on the blackboard and the quota 
for each row is posted. Each day the num- 
ber that each row attains is placed by the 
side of the board quota. Each day the 
names of the persons securing the highest 
number of members are placed on the 
board. The row captains contact their spe- 
cific rows daily and the teacher lends his en- 
couragement and faith to the group daily. 
Frequently this is an activity in which a 
student secures the only recognition of his 
entire school career. This is only one 
method but it has been successful. There- 
fore I recommend it. 

The homeroom is a place of leadership 
training. It is a place where the service at- 
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titude can be conveniently instilled. It is 
the area where students demonstrate their 
limited or superior qualities. Frequently, 
a good leader of a homeroom receives al- 
most all of the votes of his fellow students 
for a school honor. Many of the fellow stu- 
dents tell their friends of other classes about 
the outstanding leadership of a classmate. 
The homeroom teacher must be a guide in 
all these facets of education. She must not 
be a dictator. The inconspicuous leadership 
of the teacher will bring co-operation and 
success from the students, Students must be 
given freedom under the skillful guidance 
of the teacher in the homeroom. This will 
insure successful completion of projects and 
a wholesome atmosphere of co-operation in 
the work. 

I repeat, the homeroom is the key to a 
successful school. 


The Teacher 


(For Dr. Leon Mones) 


By Louis GINSBERG 
Paterson, New Jersey 


He opens waiting doors of Truth. 
He aims the aimlessness of youth; 


Till they unlock themselves to free 
Their hidden, true identity. 


He kindles minds of youth to zest 
Of holding audience with the best. 


He helps amazement light their days 
With his incendiary phrase. 


He startles them with the surprise 
Of vistas ambushed in their eyes. 


On students’ hearts, he sheds a wonder 
That all their lives they brighten under 


To dower this heritage some morn 
On generations yet unborn. 
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MEANINGFUL TEACHING 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Kahlil Gibran, a philosopher, once wrote: “Then said a teacher, ‘Speak to us of 
Teaching.’ And he said: ‘No man can reveal to you aught but that which already 
lies half asleep in the dawning of your knowledge. The teacher who walks in the 
shadow of the temple, among his followers, gives not of his wisdom but rather of 
his faith and his lovingness. If he is indeed wise he does not bid you enter the 
house of his wisdom, but rather leads you to the threshold of your own mind.’” 

This is a most appropriate prologue for the next four articles, which are con- 
cerned with the teacher and his task of teaching. Without question, the teacher is 
the common denominator of a school system. And all educational procedures, in- 
novations, and devices must be critically evaluated to determine whether they abet 
or interfere with the teaching process. Meaningful and stimulating teaching is not 
an accomplishment of a teacher who views his task with misgivings and cloudy 
objectives. Rather, it is reserved for those who sense the great responsibility of their 


mission and who, day by day, conscientiously seek to improve themselves. 

This is the challenge. We must strive to give the best that is within us by search- 
ing, researching, and experimenting. If we settle for anything less, we are doomed 
to mediocrity and will leave behind us a wasteland of unchallenged minds. 


Precepts of Good Teaching 


By ELMO PACK 


PrincipaAL, OLyMpus JUNIOR HicH ScHOOL, SALT Lake City, UTAH 


Ir 1s so EASY to follow an illusion and 
label it as teaching that it behooves the 
teacher, whether veteran or neophyte, to 
subject his efforts to frequent self-evalua- 
tion. Getting young people to commit their 
talents and time to the disciplines necessary 
to obtain an education has its deceptive 
moments and misconceptions. To involve a 
classroom group in purposeful activity— 
thinking and solving problems with the ac- 
quisition of worth-while knowledge as a 
goal—is an achievement indeed. To do this 
day after day over a period of years merits 
the highest praise. 

An essential question for the teacher to 
answer who desires to accomplish this is: 
Have the pupils, as individuals, while in 
the classroom truly involved themselves in 
the learning process? Of equal importance 
is the answer to the question: Will they 
now go forth on their own and give equal 


dedication to an extension of the classroom 
activity—so called homework? 

The pitfall for the teacher is one of be- 
ing deceived by what, after all, is only the 
appearance of teaching. Although a course 
of action to avoid this hidden danger can 
be logically outlined, it must be followed 
psychologically and with knowledge of the 
path. To “walk” this path successfully 
exacts a delicate balance between that which 
the teacher does for the pupil and that 
which the pupil can do only for himself. 

The task which the teacher must keep 
uppermost in mind is one of so motivating 
the pupil that he, whether in or out of the 
classroom, is truly involved in thinking 
through and perceiving those particulars 
in the subject matter for which he can find 
purpose in his own concrete world. The 
conceptual nature of certain types of learn- 
ing may necessitate the teacher's assistance, 
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but ultimately the subject matter will be 
perceived as the student alone can perceive 
it. The teacher's role is to provoke, incite, 
induce, help, encourage, and suggest ways 
and means to the end that the pupil is ac- 
tively involved in the learning process. He 
must not carry this process beyond the 
point where the learner is able, and to 
some degree wiiling, to move forward on 
his own. 

It follows, therefore, that the teacher 
must be ever on the alert to avoid that 
which, to the unthinking, holds only the 
promise of progress. 

What tempts the teacher to try to do for 
the pupil a job which the pupil can do only 
for himself? One contributing factor is the 
pressure upon the teacher, whether real or 
imaginary, to complete within some fixed 
period of days or weeks the outline for the 
course. It takes time to extract answers 
from students. It is so much easier and takes 
far less time to supply information than to 
motivate the pupil to sharpen his own tools 
for learning by digging the information out 
for himself. Any effective teaching process 
must at times exclude showing and telling 
by the teacher. 

Another factor, the fear of silence, which 
seizes a teacher in that period of the dis- 
cussion while waiting for an idea to take 
hold, leads some to fill the void with too 
much information connecting answers to 
questions. Repetition of this “helpful” prac- 
tice soon can rid the pupil of any discom- 
fort he may feel by not coming up to his 
potential during this necessary period of 
class incubation of a concept. “Spoon-feed- 
ing” comes to be expected, and incomplete 
learning characterizes the pupils’ accom- 
plishments. As with the act of eating and 
the process of digestion, time is an essential, 
and the assignment, carefully made, oft- 
times becomes the opportunity for assimila- 
tion. 

The passive attitude which many stu- 
dents are conditioned, at home and at 
school, to take toward the disciplines of an 


education offers further temptation to the 
teacher to do the work for the pupil. For 
want of a better solution for this passivity 
on the part of his students, the teacher is 
led to compensate for his “vacuum-minded” 
pupils with a kind of showmanship that 
places him in a position of having to come 
through with whatever it takes to keep the 
class “alive.” In so doing he could be ac- 
centuating a real barrier to learning—the 
indifference that many young people have 
been conditioned to display in the presence 
of adult domination. 

The illusive nature of individualizing 
instruction leads many teachers to turn to 
methods suitable only for group instruc- 
tion. Even though it may seem easier for 
the teacher to establish (even by edict to 
some individuals) a common pattern for all 
to follow and to conform to its boundaries, 
such a practice obscures the individual and 
has the result of placing the teacher in a 
position where he can no longer rely upon 
pupil diversity to shuttle interest and ideas 
back and forth over a topic or problem 
and thus to give it the necessary breadth 
to bring it within range of individual ac- 
ceptance and absorption. Without this 
breadth of participation and understand- 
ing, the burden of doing the child’s work 
for him rests heavily upon the teacher. 

With all due respect to the pervasive im- 
portance of a system of evaluation, marks 
can become a barrier to deep, personal in- 
volvement by the pupil in any given set of 
facts or values. The system places the in- 
itiative with the teacher and tends to deter- 
mine how the learner will come to grips 
with the lesson material. It is quite natural 
for marks to exert great influence upon the 
child to be as the teacher wants him to be 
—to relate subject matter to the judgment 
of the teacher rather than to some purpose 
in his own concrete world. The teacher who 
wants his classes to come alive will encour- 
age a worthy use of each pupil’s abilities 
and aptitudes, giving recognition to in- 
dividual interests and goals. 
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Almost any teacher can list additional 
practices or conditions that stand in the 
way of personal involvement by the pupil 
in a given subject area. Following are a 
few that fall in this category: (1) teacher 
control techniques determining in detail 
what the pupil will study and give his at- 
tention to; (2) teaching in a way to invite 
mental activity on the level of simple 
memory and recall; (3) inadequate pupil 
study habits and skills; (4) too much teacher 
talk—too much display of what the teacher 
knows; and (5) teacher frustration with the 
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small per cent of pupils in a school who for 
one reason or another do not respond to in- 
telligent effort. 

Teaching a group of young people is suf- 
ficiently complex that some teachers are 
short of the necessary skill and know-how 
to accomplish the task. But all teachers 
have the need to seek and to hold to a 
method and class organization that permit 
the individual to find himself in a group, 
and not to bury himself in it. This, at times, 
will call for a renewal of heart and spirit 
in all the teacher does. 


Seven Principles of Learning 


By STANLEY L. CLEMENT 
AssociATe Proressor, STATE COLLEGE, BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS 


HAVE YOU EVER REFINISHED A PIECE OF 
FURNITURE? If so, you know that one swipe 
of the sander across the grain may mean 
hours of work removing the resulting 
scratches. The refinishing expert knows 
how necessary it is to work with the grain 
of the wood. Yet many teachers fail to 
realize the importance of working with, not 
against, the grain of the pupiis. Too often 
the scratches drastically interfere with the 
learning process. Teachers need to know 
the characteristics of young people—their 
needs, interests, motivations, drives—what 
makes them act and feel as they do. Every 
effort should be made to capitalize upon 
such knowledge in planning and creating a 
classroom atmosphere conducive to learn- 
ing. 

What is learning? Is it a passive filling 
with facts? repeating them orally in class? 
or on test papers? Is it something done for 
teachers? for marks? for credits? 

Grades too often reflect an ability to 
memorize and parrot back what the 
teacher has said or what the textbook con- 
tains. Memorization has its place, but it 
should not dominate the learning process. 


It isn’t what we know (memorize) that is 
important but what we do with what we 
know. How much do we remember about 
a subject a short time after having taken 
the final test and discarded our notes? It is 
unfortunate that rank cards must be is- 
sued immediately at the end of a course. 
Life’s rank card will grade on how our 
learning is put to use. 

For real learning to take place, some- 
thing must happen to the individual. 
There must be a change of behavior. Un- 
less he thinks and acts differently as a re- 
sult of the course, no education has taken 
place. 

Too often there may be a change, but 
it is a negative one. Instead of learning 
what one is supposed to, concomitant learn- 
ings may include a dislike for a subject, for 
the teacher, for the school, and maybe how 
to cheat or get by with a minimum of ef- 
fort. 

How may we provide the learning situa- 
tion that will bring about desirable 
change? How may we efficiently choose 
the textbook? the supplementary reading 
material and visual symbols? the films and 
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other audio-visual aids? How may our lec- 
tures, class discussions, demonstrations, and 
group reports be more eflective? How may 
the key to the learning process—the assign- 
ment—be made most vital? How may we 
evaluate any procedure or material that 
has been used? The seven principles of 
learning emphasized in this article may 
serve as criteria that will help us answer 
these questions. For each principle the 
why justifies its importance and the how 
illustrates how it may be carried out. 
(Only a few samples are cited of the many 
activities possible.) 


I. LEARNING SHOULD BE AN 
ACTIVE PROCESS 


Why: Students must participate in order 
to react. We cannot simply pour in knowl- 
edge, but we must draw it out. It would be 
interesting to know what goes on in the 
minds of students sitting passively in class 
with their books closed. Young people like 
action; they want to be doing something. 
It is better to make outlines, to simulate 
meetings, and to demonstrate processes 
than merely to describe them. We learn 
through actual living rather than just read- 
ing about it in books. Teachers are not 
needed mainly to give answers but to help 
students find the answers. 


How: 


(1) Greater care in making assign- 
ments—indicating a problem to be solved, 
definite questions to answer, people to find 
out about, something definite to do besides 
just read so many pages. 

(2) Discussion, role playing, demon- 
stration (by students), laboratory work in 
all subjects. 

(3) Film evaluation, tape-recorder use 
(language laboratory), teaching machines, 
field trips. 

(4) Notebooks, scrapbooks, diagrams, 
charts, graphs, projects. 

(5) Group work, debates, pupil-teacher 
planning. 


II. LEARNING SHOULD BE MEANINGFUL 


Why: Understanding precedes mastery. 
Learning and understanding are recipro- 
cal. Students learn only what they under- 
stand. While essential facts need to be 
memorized for automatic recall, the stu- 
dents’ concern for remembering will be 
minimized by the tendency to retain what 
they understand. Memorizing the steps of 
a geometry proof or a chemistry process 
will have little value unless the student 
understands what he is doing. 


How: 


(1) Teaching the new in terms of the 
old—connecting it to previous learning and 
past experience both within and outside 
the course. 

(2) Application to life situations. 

(3) Emphasis on assignment making. 

(4) Pictures, graphs, charts, maps, mod- 
els, specimens. 

(5) Demonstration, laboratory work, 
films, field trips. 


III. LEARNING SHOULD Be USEFUL 


Why: A goal provides a motivating force. 
If class work seems important to the stu- 
dent—if it will make a difference and bring 
success—he will have a greater desire for 
achievement. And he should gain satisfac- 
tion here and now, not just entertain a 
promise for the future. Will it help him to 
get the most out of school? Will it aid in 
getting into and succeeding in college? 
Will it help in earning a living? Will it aid 
him in the ability to express himself? to 
get along with people? Will it help avoid 
embarrassment because of ignorance? What- 
ever we do should have as its basis the 
meeting of the needs of the individual and 
the welfare of society. 


How: 


(1) Establishing aims for subjects, units, 
and daily lessons which relate to needs, 
drives, motives, and desires of young peo- 
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ple—aims which seem worth while and are 
accepted by them—which relate to prob- 
lems arising in life with which they can 
identify themselves. 

(2) Planning and evaluating work in 
terms of these aims. 

(3) Making students conscious of these 
aims—starting and ending each course, 
each unit, and each daily lesson with em- 
phasis on the aims. 

(4) Pupil-teacher planning. 

(5) Determining from school alumni 
what learning they found niost useful in 
school and what they thought was neg- 
lected. 


IV. LEARNING SHOULD Be INTERESTING 


Why: Interest precedes effort. Students 
learn more rapidly when they are highly 
motivated. Curiosity can be a driving 
force. Learning does not have to be pain- 
ful. It does not lose prestige because it is 
interesting. This does not mean a lowering 
of standards. Work may only appear to be 
less difficult because it is pleasant and pur- 
poseful. 


How: 


(1) Planning stimulating assignments. 

(2) Using a variety of methods and ma- 
terials, such as films and demonstrations. 

(3) Increasing pupil participation 
class through discussion and debates. 

(4) Capitalizing on desire for social ap- 
proval—having group activity. 

(5) Appealing to rivalry and pride 
through competition. 


in 


V. LEARNING SHOULD Be INDIVIDUALIZED 


Why: An opportunity should be pro- 
vided for each pupil to realize his poten- 
tial. The school used to put all students in 
the same mold—fitting the child to the 
school. Emphasis was on teaching subjects, 
not children; the same curriculum and 
methods were used for all. Teaching was 
beamed at the average student while the 
bright student became bored and the slow 
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became frustrated. With almost everyone 
going to secondary school now, the ability 
of the average student is considerably be- 
low what it used to be. 

In any grade, a large number of students 
are below the average of the grade below 
and approximately the same number are 
above the average of the grade above. 
There is often a spread of six years in any 
grade above the fourth and this spread be- 
comes greater as teaching becomes better. 

Adolescence is a period of rapid growth. 
Not only do students mature at different 
rates, but different aspects of the same in- 
dividual vary as well. Even with ability 
grouping there is no such thing as a homo- 
geneous class, only one that is relatively 
more so. 


How: 


(1) Knowing strengths and weaknesses 
of pupils—using grouping within a class 
and adapting content to the various levels. 

(2) Using a variety of methods and ma- 
terials. 

(3) Having differentiated assignments— 
minimum and maximum, standard and 
optional. 

(4) Basing group work on student in- 
terests. 

(5) Capitalizing on supervised study 
and help sessions to aid slow students and 
challenge bright ones. 


VI. LEARNING SHOULD Be SATISFYING 


Why: Students will repeat satisfying ex- 
periences and shun unpleasant ones. Satis- 
faction may be both extrinsic and intrinsic. 
Because of their lack of adult maturity, 
young people often do not have a true 
sense of values. Outside motivations can be 
justified as long as they do not become 
ends in themselves and there is a chance 
for all to be rewarded. 


How: 


(1) Having the amount of praise 
handed out to students at least balance 
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the amount of criticism which is leveled at 
them. 

(2) Offering incentives—honors, awards, 
privileges. 

(3) Providing opportunity for all to 
succeed, to hold status in the group. 

(4) Keeping pupils aware of their prog- 
ress in relation to their ability. 

(5) Using negative approaches as a last 
resort for some cases—detention, scolding, 
failures. 


VIL. LEARNING SHOULD Be UNIFIED 


Why: The total learning situation is im- 
portant. The student does not learn merely 
with his mind but physically, socially, and 
emotionally. All of the senses must be used. 
The environment or setting for learning 
is vital. Improper physical conditions, un- 
inspiring teachers, and unplanned lessons 
are still too much in evidence. 

Whole learning is more effective than 
part learning. We tend to divide school up 
into too many isolated subjects and each 
subject into individual doses, with resulting 
lack of emphasis on perspective or relation- 
ships. 


How: 


(1) Good room atmosphere—light, heat, 
ventilation, bulletin boards, etc. 

(2) Being aware of the importance of 
teacher appearance, enthusiasm, voice, 
posture, and attitude. 

(3) Consideration of pupil health and 
home situations. 

(4) Long-range planning and _long- 
range assignments—the unit method. 

(5) Setting stage, reviewing, and sum- 
marizing each day and for each unit. 


As we select and as we judge each of our 
procedures and materials, let us ask our- 
selves: Is it useful? Does it promote a de- 
sirable goal? Is it meaningful? Will the stu- 
dent understand it? Is it interesting? Will 
it arouse curiosity? Does it involve action? 
Will student participation be high? Is it 
individualized? Is is adapted to interests 
and abilities? Is it satisfying? Will it be a 
pleasant experience? Is it unified? Is there 
a clear relationship to the whole unit? If 
we can answer these questions in the af- 
firmative, not only will we be teaching but 
the students will really learn. 


The Image of the Teacher 


By ROBERT P. HENDON 
ASSISTANT Proressor, KANSAS STATE COLLEGE OF PiTTsBURG, PITTsBURG, KANSAS 


THE MOST BASIC RESPONSIBILITY Of a 
teacher is to be honest with himself for the 
educational benefit of his students. Stu- 
dents learn as much of value from the 
teacher's personal exposure of his intellec- 
tual methods as they do from exposure to 
subject materials. The art of teaching is 
necessarily a human experience, in which 
the growth and experience of the teacher 
are creatively applied to the classroom to 
aid the student in making productive com- 
parisons, analogies, and identifications. 

Even if a teacher refused to involve him- 


self personally in his presentations, an 
image nevertheless would still be manifest 
of his personality. Rather than avoiding 
such rapport, teachers should actively en- 
gage it through a more imaginative repre- 
sentation of themselves. The reflective 
teacher can offer much more than the lit- 
eral content of his lessons. 

Every day the teacher questions his 
image in the eyes and queries of his stu- 
dents. Every day the student searches amid 
the routine of the subject matter for evi- 
dences of the values the teacher exempli- 
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fies. Those teachers who persist in being 
afraid of such a search are in a sense living 
“under a rock.” Only the intellectually 
timid consider the exposure of a cherished 
personal idea too grave a risk for the class- 
room. 

That teacher whose ideals are hermeti- 
cally sealed against destruction by remain- 
ing unquestioned should pursue a less de- 
manding and perhaps more lucrative voca- 
tion. No defensive posture is a sufficient 
substitute for the toughness of mind our 
better students rightfully demand. Unless 
one can make an open, honest examina- 
tion of himself, one cannot make an open, 
honest examination of literature, history, 
science, or even algebra. The student is re- 
quired by law to attend public school. Un- 
der such a condition it is a public outrage 
when he is confronted by hypocrisy and 
evasion. 

There are two general ruses commonly 
used by immature teachers to substitute 
for the intellectual involvement mentioned 
above. Both ruses employ a defensive wall 
between the teacher and the students. The 
reasoning behind the wall is an unreason- 
able insecurity. 

The first ruse might be called that of the 
“subject matter expert.” Such a teacher 
projects an image of omnipotent knowl- 
edge in the same manner as a soft-bodied 
skunk, who throws up a wall of stink to 
discourage close inspection. An encyclope- 
dic machine would better serve the stu- 
dents. All student questions are beneath 
such a teacher. No discussion of the ma- 
terial is possible because the innocent hu- 
manity of the young is awed by such an 
impenetrable deceit of wisdom. The stu- 
dents can make no constructive compari- 
sons with their own experiences because 
such wisdom persistently transcends their 
real world. Teacher and students struggle 
blindly over facts and clichés ad nauseam. 
Inherently such teachers actually desire to 
become books. Their students, when the 
bell sounds, are left with a feeling of fright- 
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ful academic inferiority and a terror of the 
glands. Such a teacher is hereby indicted 
for petty authority. 

The second ruse, in defense of life un- 
der a rock, is a bit more human and a 
great deal more helpless. The subject mat- 
ter expert can at least entertain the notion 
of learning something from the mastery of 
his material. The second ruse describes the 
sort of teacher whom we might call the 
“noncombatant avoider,” who faces each 
conflict of choices by promptly withdraw- 
ing. He is that inexplicable man of no po- 
sition who never learns that not choosing 
remains a concrete choice. When contro- 
versial examples of black v. white arise, he 
assumes neither alternative and withdraws 
into the gray, giving his students the absurd 
idea that being uninvolved is the only po- 
lite solution. In a democracy in which pub- 
lic apathy elects scoundrels to public office, 
he is largely to blame. Whenever a class 
discussion develops to the level where the 
students finally become interested in learn- 
ing something, he closes the discussion. 
Every day an opportunity to enrich the 
lesson arises and every day it is dismissed. 
This teacher, mistaking his incompetence 
for sophistication, is a taxpayer's burden, 
to be indicted for sterility. 

A better sort of teacher could be de- 
scribed as one who periodically chooses to 
go “out on a limb.” Such a teacher is 
neither burdened by his academic prepar- 
edness nor shy of its connotations for his 
students. He can afford potential creativity 
by being both a teacher and something of 
a counselor. Such a teacher serves his stu- 
dents both subject and matter. 

He understands that his slightest mental 
cowardice is amplified in the responses of 
his students. He recognizes his position as 
being neither head quiz master nor intel- 
lectual jellyfish, but rather as being his 
own position. If his posture is wrong, his 
students and his common sense can correct 
it in class discussions. If his statements are 
meaty enough to provoke class discussion, 
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so much the better; he has an opportunity 
to jearn something valuable. He realizes 
his limitations and honestly discusses them 
so that his students can begin the painful 
rewarding task of recognizing their own 
limitations. He values his ignorance because 
he understands that if he put blind faith 
in his knowledge, he could no longer ques- 
tion his opinions. He observes his students 
constructing air castles and offers hints of 


how they can construct foundations under 
them. 

Within the vast contemporary desert of 
conformity, he offers his students the 
comparison of one unmistakable excep- 
tion: himself. 

The difference between being out on a 
limb or under a rock is the basic responsi- 
bility of the teacher: to choose a more ele- 
vated point of view. 


Challenging v. Supportive Teaching 


By HOWARD A. OZMON, JR. 


Teacher, Leonia JUNIOR HiGH ScHOOL, LEONIA, NEW JERSEY 


NoT LONG AGo, a professor who lived in 
a quiet suburb in New Jersey, not far re- 
moved from Columbia University, visited 
classes in the local school system where he 
lived. He made the teachers and the ad- 
ministrators quite angry by declaring pub- 
licly that the classes at this school were 
not challenging enough. Were the teachers 
and the administrators justified in their 
anger? Relatively speaking, yes. However, 
it is my contention that challenging classes, 
which, of course, also imply challenging 
teachers, are a phenomenon in our culture. 
I doubt that even the professor realized 
fully what his asking for challenging 
classes meant—that it could only mean the 
promotion of controversy. And who wants 
to discuss controversial subjects in the 
classroom? Nobody. Well, at least, hardly 
anybody—just the freaks and eggheads. 

Most of us are aware that our classroom 
textbooks are written with the express pur- 
pose of avoiding controversy. The late 
Harold Rugg is one who sought to change 
this feature of American education, but not 
without a great deal of hostility from both 
the lay public and his educational col- 
leagues as well. His ideas, as so many put 
it, were “un-American.” 


We also read quite often about teachers 
who were fired from their positions because 
they took up such controversial topics as: 
(1) Should we have dropped the bomb 
on Hiroshima? (2) Is there some evidence 
of American imperialism in history? (3) 
Is capitalism a blessing to human life, and 
the end of all future governments? And 
these topics would be mild ones compared 
to the taking up of such subjects as: (1) Is 
God always on our side? (2) Do people 
have hidden sexual urges? (3) Are 
Motherhood and the U.S. Marines always 
in the right? 

Any of the aforementioned subjects is 
strictly taboo in any but the most progres- 
sive institutions, and even at most of those, 
which are progressive in name only. But 
can we really have challenging classes with- 
out taking up controversial subjects? I 
don’t see how we can, since challenging 
means, by definition, the taking up of cudg- 
els against something which is threaten- 
ing to us. This does not mean that an in- 
tellectual challenge is harmful to us, un- 
less by harm we mean the possible destruc- 
tion of erroneous or fuzzy ideas which 
we have clung to tenaciously all of our 
lives. For controversial discussion and the 
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reading of controversial matter do have 
the inherent potentiality of changing our 
previous way of thinking; and this is what 
we mean when we say that something chal- 
lenges us. It challenges our former ideas to 
stand up to the test of battle. If they can 
do this, then we have some reason for 
maintaining our belief in those facts or 
principles. If they cannot stand up to the 
challenge of new ideas, however, then we 
would do best to discard our previous 
ideas and search around for some new and 
better ones to take their place. This is what 
we mean by challenging—the possibility of 
changing our ideas, even our most funda- 
mental ones. 

Do you think, then, that parents and 
others really want this to happen in the 
classroom? Do you really think they want 
their children confronted with subjects 
which force them to think and may even 
cause them to change some cherished opin- 
ions instilled in them by those same par- 
ents and others? I think not. I think that 
rather than wanting “challenging” teach- 
ing, what such people really want is “sup- 
portive” teaching. By this, I mean, that 
they want teachers to teach what supports 
their own views, and generally, the status 
quo. And from my experience, both as a 
teacher and an educational writer, this is 
exactly what they are getting. Someone 
once said, “You pays your money, and you 
takes your choice.” There’s no question but 
that the citizens pay for the schools, and, 
to the thinking of most people, they should 
get what they want. And what do they 
want? They want “supportive” teaching. 
They want the children returned to them 
every day not too disturbed by ideas, and 
certainly not promulgating ideas which 
would be disturbing to parents. I find this 
true even on the college level. When a col- 
lege teacher starts to teach controversial 
ideas, what happens? We all know, don’t 
we? Of course, he’s a “commie.” 

Is there, then, any hope of getting chal- 
lenging teaching which is not just chal- 
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lenging in name only? Perhaps. But it 
would mean a basic change in some of our 
most accepted values in education. 

For one thing, the principle that the 
parents, the community, or the society con- 
trols the type of teaching that goes cn in a 
community would have to be abandoned. 
In its place we would have to substitute 
the idea of creating intellectual growth 
through the conflict of ideas, rather than 
through the old way, which is pleasing to 
most parents—the memorization of ac- 
cepted patterns of conventional thought 
and behavior which the society approves 
of. 

Another idea which would have to be 
changed is that we can’t discuss or write 
about things because they might offend 
somebody. Everything offends somebody 
somewhere at some time. It is a foolish and 
impossible rule not to bring up things 
which are not offensive to some person or 
some group. And yet, we tend to follow 
this principle. This is one reason why we 
are not supposed to discuss religion in the 
classroom, or evolution in some, or minor- 
ity groups and political parties in others. 

Another fallacy which is often promoted 
in educational circles is that a person is not 
ready for the challenge of controversy. It 
is quite true that some people are never 
ready for it, for it demands to some extent 
the ability to think abstractly and unemo- 
tionally; this some people never become 
capable of, no matter how old they are. 
But if we are to begin at all, then I think 
that challenging teaching, as I have de- 
fined it, should begin when controversial 
subjects are first brought before the ken of 
an individual. And when is this? It is very 
early in life. It would begin when a child 
becomes curious about sex, or about what 
justice is, and a hundred other things in 
life which are multifaceted. It would con- 
tinue through high school, on studies of 
Americana, communism, and so on, and, 
if begun early enough, it is hoped, would 
continue through the college experiences 
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of an individual, and through the remain- 
der of his adult life. 

Very well, you may say, I think that I am 
beginning to understand what you mean 
by “challenging” teaching. But if our 
teachers were taught in the manner which 
you decry, because it avoided controversy, 
then how are they suddenly going to shuck 
off all of the “supportive” indoctrination 
they have received, in order to begin 
challenging pupils through the employ- 
ment of controversy? And therein, lies the 
rub. We have perpetrated a self-defeating 
system. Our only hope, it seems to me, lies 
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in those few courageous individuals, and 
it is always a few, who are willing to do 
challenging teaching, despite threats and 
despite the possibility of dismissal. Edith 
Hamilton, the great Greek scholar, once 
said that if she had to sum up, in one 
word, what made the Periclean society 
such a great one, she would be obliged to 
say, “courage.” Is this less true today? I 
don’t think so. The courageous teacher, the 
teacher who challenges his students, will 
be, like Socrates, reviled and perhaps even 
persecuted. Yet without him, we are on 
the path downward. 


Who Is the FL ‘Teacher? 


By GILLIs 
Moorhead State College, Moorhead, Minnesota 


What is the average foreign language teacher 
like? 

Since the quality of teaching depends largely on 
the quality of the teacher, the answer to this ques- 
tion can tell us a lot about foreign language in- 
struction in this country. Right now the best pic- 
ture we have of the language teacher lies in a re- 
port on the teachers who attended, or applied for, 
the first National Defense Education Act summer 
institutes for elementary and secondary school for- 
eign language teachers. 

Most of the teachers applying for the institutes 
were women. More of the applicants were married 
than single. Almost all of them were citizens. The 
largest number of the women wanted further train- 
‘ing in French and Spanish, while the men pre- 
ferred German and Russian. Most of the Spanish 
teachers resided in the West, while the French 
teachers came from the Atlantic seaboard states. 
Applications to study German came from the North 
Central and Middle Atlantic states; Russian appli- 
cations from East North Central and Pacific states. 

The report, made by Dr. George A. C. Scherer of 
the University of Colorado under contract with the 
United States Office of Education, indicates that a 
good many foreign language teachers have traveled. 
On the average, applicants had spent thirteen 
months in travel and study abroad, half of that 
time in the country of their major language in- 
terest. If we depart from averages, however, we do 
find that about one-third had not traveled outside 


the United States at all. Most widely traveled were 
Spanish teachers, 71 per cent of whom had traveled 
in Spanish-speaking countries, probably because of 
greater accessibility. 

Competence of language teachers was also indi- 
cated by length of teaching experience. Average 
years of experience numbered more than eleven, 
and most of the experienced teachers applying for 
the institutes had taught at least three years. 
Probably because of post-Sputnik newness, Russian 
teachers had least experience. One applicant had 
taught fifty-two years. 

When the institutes were finally set up in the 
summer of 1959, French and Spanish were the most 
popular languages being studied, with 401 and 308 
enrollees respectively. German ran third with 150 
teachers enrolled. A total of 49 participants studied 
Russian. Only 74 of the more than goo accepted 
applicants were teaching languages on the ele- 
mentary level. 

Based on a total of 3,510 application forms sent 
to the first institutes, this picture of the foreign 
language teacher is far from complete. But a major 
study of all aspects of United States foreign lan- 
guage teaching, subsidized by federal funds and 
carried out by the Modern Language Association, 
makes a thorough assessment of the field, giving valu- 
able guidance to the language development section 
of the United States Office of Education in its work 
of improving foreign language teaching in this 
country. 
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Research Starting with the Textbook 


By JAMES H. McGOLDRICK 


EACH YEAR as the social studies teacher 
faces his new classes, he knows that he must 
teach his students a veritable mass of facts 
and interpretations. He knows too that he 
must teach a variety of skills—skills rang- 
ing from map reading through discussion 
through evaluation of material to research. 

Frequently this last causes painful mem- 
ories. 

We recall—too clearly—those moments of 
truth when we received the written reports 
that followed our exposition of the research 
art. We remember distinctly that we dis- 
tributed dittoed sheets called “How to do 
research”; we remember going over this 
outline in class and answering every ques- 
tion asked; we remember working with our 


EDITOR’S NOTE ' 


Many years ago the head of depart- 
ment told us teachers to spend the first 
two weeks of each semester in instruc- 
tion without using the textbook. He 
followed his request with the notice 
that textbooks could not be issued stu- 
dents until the third week of the term. 
Well, we teachers did just that. We 
didn’t suffer particularly, but we 
thought that our students did. Ob- 
viously, no teacher worth a saltshaker 
uses the textbook as Bible. But good 
teachers find it pretty hard to get along 
without a textbook, And students don’t 
like it at all. We remember that a 
parent said to his son, “Where’s your 
textbook?” Whereupon the youth said 
he didn’t get one yet. Then, the father 
remarked, “What kind of funny busi- 
ness is this?” This incident is pertinent 
to the article by Mr. McGoldrick. It’s 
how the textbook is used that makes a 
difference. We admire “the difference” 
he writes about. The author is a 
teacher of social studies, Delhaas High 
School, Bristol, Pennsylvania. 
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student researchers while they did the 
work. Unfortunately, we also remember 
that the final report was, all too often, a 
page or so plagiarized from a handy ency- 
clopedia. 

Then we face our new classes and again 
we have fond hopes. But always there is 
the nagging thought: what about research? 

What about it? 

First, and let us make no mistake about 
this, research skills are valuable to all of 
our students, not just the college prepara- 
tories, and must, therefore, be part of the 
social studies curriculum, 

Second, research skills can be taught in 
varying degree to all students. True, our 
“reluctants” will protest and will fight us 
every step of the way. But they, too, can be 
taught the rudiments of the art. 

How then do we go about the job of 
introducing research skills to our students? 

As with most difficult jobs, the best ap- 
proach is to begin immediately. The first 
day of class is ideal because all we need in 
order to begin research instruction is a 
student and his textbook. After observing 
the usual social customs and distributing 
the textbooks, we can write a topic on the 
board. Preferably the topic should be one 
that will give our students a “good work- 
out,” to borrow a phrase from the coaches. 

One suitable topic is “The Hay-Paunce- 
fote Treaty.”* We then ask: How can we 
use our text to find out about this treaty? 
The chorused answer, “the index,’ en- 
ables us to ask: What do we look under? 

When the obvious answer is forthcoming, 
we distribute to each student previously dit- 
toed material. In actual practice this ma- 
terial covers two sheets, one devoted to in- 


* The exercise herein described is based on L. H. 
Canfield and H. B. Wilder, The Making of Modern 
America (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 2d ed. 
1950). Page references are to the text. 
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structions, one for taking notes. The two 
are compressed below for convenience. 


HAY-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY 


References in index of textbook 

Under HAY: Hay, John, Open Door Policy of, 
651-652; Panama Canal, 635-636. 

Under PAUNCEFOTE: nothing listed. 

Under TREATIES: -——; Hay-Pauncefote, 1901, 
635; —. 

QUESTION: We now know that the treaty had 
something to do with the Panama Canal. How do 
we know this? 

QUESTION: Would it help if we knew the name of 
the man who was President in 1901? Why? Who 
was? Does your text contain a listing of the Presi- 
dents? 

At this point your notes should look like this: 
Information from the text: 

Hay-Pauncefote Treaty (1901), p. 635 
John Hay and Panama Canal, pp. 635-636 
President (1901) 
McKinley (dies September) 
T. Roosevelt becomes president 
from index: [Roosevelt] and Panama Canal, 
635-638 
Read the pages indicated and put all pertinent 
information in your notes.t 
Now follow the same method for the Clayton- 

Bulwer Treaty. 

From your notes write a paragraph about the 

Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. 


This procedure serves several purposes: 
It familiarizes the student with the text. It 
poses a challenging task for the first day of 


{It helps at this point to put on the board what 
should appear in the notes, but after the students 
have done the work. It serves as a check. N.B.: One 
of the things they will find out at this point is that 
the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty abrogated the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty. 
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class. It teaches the fundamentals of re- 
search. In one day we have shown our 
students that good research begins with the 
textbook; that the index of a book should 
be consulted when searching for any topic; 
that organization is vital; that thought 
must be applied to a topic; and, finally, 
that they really can do this thing called 
research properly. We even have a sample 
of their prose. 

However, we cannot stop here. We must 
expand upon this first day. We can, in the 
first few weeks of school, pose several text- 
book problems to the students. At first, 
these problems might be done in class. 
They must be done much in the manner in 
which we did the first. Ultimately, these 
problems can be given as homework assign- 
ments. The purpose here is to reinforce 
the lessons of the first day, to repeat the 
technique until it becomes a habit. 

When the technique does become a habit 
—the time will vary with the student—we 
are ready to introduce our students to a 
world wider than the textbook. We can, 
with some confidence, set for the student 
a more complicated task. We can send him 
to the library with a “directed research 
project” involving the use of two or more 
sources and we can move him gradually 
into the world of research. 

We can do this because we have taken the 
time to transform the basic technique into 
a habit and we can add the refinements as 


we go. 


Most teachers find themselves in situations where work loads preclude adequate attention to individual 
student counseling and many would admit that they are not adequately prepared to handle all the 
problems which need attention. Most counselors would be the first to agree that they are regularly 
faced by pupils with academic and personal problems which constantly demand wiser judgment and 
more extensive knowledge than they, the counselors, possess.—ARTHUR F. Corey in the CTA Journal. 
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Industrial Arts and 
the Academically Talented 


By 
GEORGE STORM 


A NEW APPROACH in education is taking 
place at Fullerton Union High School, in 
Fullerton, California. The industrial arts 
department of this school is pioneering a 
course which is unique in its treatment of 
a new subject area. The course, called 
“engineering mechanics,” is a shop labora- 
tory course, designed for above-average 
high-school seniors with science and engi- 
neering interests. 

The course is designed to fill an existing 
void in present-day high-school education. 
Most high schools are not utilizing their 
industrial arts equipment and personnel 
to their fullest extent. Academically tal- 
ented students, especially students inter- 
ested in science and engineering, should be 
able to utilize the wealth of professional 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Industrial arts has been relegated to 
a subbasement position in the current 
reappraisal of the American secondary- 
school program. And we mean this 
both literally and eee: “Shop” 
is popular with the boys (and, in some 
instances, with girls) as a casual ex- 
perience. After several weeks of effort, 
a footstool or a metal ash tray may 
emerge. This is a worth-while adven- 
ture, for we feel the creation of an ob- 
ject has educational validity. Now, how 
about a sustained program which com- 
bines the theories of a laboratory with 
practice in an industrial arts shop? 
For a positive answer, read this article, 
which was prepared by the chairman 
of the industrial arts at 
Fullerton Union High School, Fuller- 
ton, California. 
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talent and industrial equipment that are 
usually available at their high schools. The 
course in engineering mechanics is an inte- 
gral part of the industrial arts curriculum. 
It is the joint responsibility of five instruc- 
tors, who take turns teaching the class. For 
instance, the specialized talents of the 
electronics instructor are utilized for a unit 
on electronics. Close liaison exists be- 
tween the physics instructor and the indus- 
trial arts department, as all of the student- 
built projects are required to be science 
oriented. Furthermore, since all of the stu- 
dents in the class are also enrolled in 
physics, they are required to present and 
explain their projects to their respective 
physics classes. Extra credit is granted to 
them in physics if their engineering me- 
chanics projects warrant it. 

The classwork is divided about equally 
in time between demonstration, discussion, 
and experimental activity. A list of twenty- 
four books is provided for outside refer- 
ence reading. During the first semester, 
the students carry out research in their 
own areas of interest. A list of suggested 
projects includes simple testing and demon- 
stration devices for major fields of science 
and engineering. Actual construction of 
the devices forms an important part of the 
classwork. A brief résumé of one student's 
activities in connection with his project 
will illustrate the work entailed. 

The student set out to build a device 
proving the incompressibility of liquids 
and demonstrating Pascal's law, which 
states that “when pressure is exerted on a 
confined liquid, it is transmitted undimin- 
ished.” 
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Many hours were spent in front of the 
drafting board, in the laboratory section, 
and finally in the shop, before Pascal's 
theory was proved. The planning included 
the preparation of an isometric sketch of 
the device, a set of working drawings, bill 
of materials, cost estimate, step-by-step 
fabrication procedure outline, and a rec- 
ord of the calculations necessary for the de- 
sign. After the plans were checked by the 
instructor, the next move was to test the 
strength of the construction materials. The 
tensile strength and the grain structures 
were tested as well as the flexibility of the 
metals that were to be used. The layout of 
the project began after testing. “Layout” 
includes the transfer of the dimensions 
from the working drawings to the construc- 
tion materials. For this device the con- 
struction materials consisted of steel plates 
and pipes, copper tubing and bar stock, 
and assorted fittings and neoprene rings. 
After the layout, came the cutting of the 
various materials to the required sizes. An 
oxyacetylene cutting torch, band saw, 
power hack saw, and a power nibbling ma- 
chine supplied the means for this stage of 
the work. Precision machining was neces- 
sary to get the correct sized pistons for the 
apparatus. This requirement necessitated 
the use of the basic machine tool—the en- 
gine lathe. Arc and oxyacetylene welding 
had to be employed for the final fabrica- 
tion and assembly, followed by the appli- 
cation of a coat of primer and then a coat 
of paint. In addition to receiving credit 
for this project in both the physics and en- 
gineering mechanics classes the student 
also entered the device in the Orange 
County science fair. 

To prepare the students for problems 
encountered in the construction of their 
projects, the completion of a check-off list 
of shop experiences is required. This list in- 
cludes the use of most common hand and 
machine tools of industry. A term paper, 
in the form of a technical report, must be 
completed during the first semester. Stand- 
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ard industrial technical-paper format is 
followed in the preparation of the reports. 
A unit of instruction is devoted to techni- 
cal writing. Although report topics are 
available to the class, students are encour- 
aged to work on reports of their own 
special interests. Discussion topics one year 
included such diverse areas as “instrumen- 


tation,” “nucleonics,” “structural design,” 
“industrial organization,” “bearings:” “lu- 
bricants,” “adhesives,” and so on. 


Once a month guest speakers from tech- 
nical societies and industry address the 
class and describe their own specialized 
fields of operations. Field trips are sched- 
uled to nearby industrial plants and labo- 
ratories. During a recent school year, five 
field trips were taken—to an aviation insti- 
tute, a foundry, a spring and bumper plant, 
a material testing laboratory, and a ma- 
chine shop. 

The second-semester assignments center 
around reports projecting the student- 
built scientific devices into actual produc- 
tion problems. Specifically, each student is 
required to prepare a list of the tools and 
production equipment necessary to pro- 
duce goo replicas of his shop-built device 
per week. He is to turn in a report on the 
size and quantity of all materials needed 
for such production. Another assignment 
deals with the number and skills of the 
personnel required to staff a plant produc- 
ing these devices. A floor plan of the plant, 
following standard architectural drafting 
procedures, and detailing equipment lay- 
out and production flow, is next on the 
list of assignments. In the final report, pro- 
duction costs have to be estimated. Pro- 
duction costs have to include such areas as 
utility expenses, taxes, depreciation, and 
maintenance estimates, in addition to labor 
and material costs. Calculating the selling 
price of the devices on the basis of the 
hypothetical production plans is, of course, 
a natural by-product of the research activi- 
ties that must be carried out by the stu- 
dents of the class. 
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These assignments all serve to give to 
the academically talented, science-oriented 
high-school student an opportunity to fa- 
miliarize himself with the hand and ma- 
chine tools of modern industry. Also, they 
provide him with an overview of up-to-date 
industrial processes, methods, and prob- 
lems. 

Student reaction toward the course has 
been favorable. As a part of the evaluation 
of the new course the students were asked 
to give suggestions for improving the pro- 
gram (student names were omitted from 
their evaluation sheets). One-third of the 
class recommended extension of the course 
to a two-, or possibly three-year program, 
while two-thirds of the students wanted a 
two-period course. The present arrange- 
ment is one period per school day. 

The course is open to seniors simultane- 
ously enrolled in physics. Proper counsel- 
ing plays an important Tole in this experi- 
ment. Capable science- and engineering- 
oriented juniors are urged by their coun- 
selors and chemistry instructors to enroll 
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in this course in their senior year. Since 
chemistry is a requisite for all science and 
mathematics majors, the chemistry instruc- 
tor has the best opportunity to select and 
recommend above-average students for this 
class. Stanford University accepts the 
course as a part of the ten-unit high- 
school academic electives required by that 
institution for admission. Other western 
colleges are being contacted to find out 
their reaction to this course. 

Industrial arts for gifted students has 
been opposed in the past. Chief opposition 
centered around the course content of the 
available industrial arts offerings. Admit- 
tedly, most of them did not provide suffi- 
cient challenge to the above-average, bright 
students. Now, however, the feasibility of a 
course that has been designed and tailored 
specifically for these gifted youngsters, has 
been demonstrated. It is hoped that more 
high schools will follow Fullerton’s lead 
and provide our academically talented 
youth with this type of a practical intro- 
duction into the industrial world. 


Why a Private School? 


By June M. Burcer 
Dodson School, St. Louis, Missouri 


In these days of mass education on the elemen- 
tary and secondary level, the necessity for careful 
consideration of the choice of high school for a 
student has acquired new significance. College is 
an ultimate consideration. Without the proper 
academic background and an atmosphere conducive 
to the formation of good study habits, the inten- 
tion to attend college is meaningless. 

The prime function of a private high school in 
the community is to perform in the areas of spe- 
cial need. Today a whole group of above-average 
and superior mentalities is being wasted and by- 
passed. A private school must perform in the area 
of a strong personal philosophy. Its intents and 
goals must be clearly defined for all involved: ad- 
ministration, staff, students, and parents. 


If the parent can obtain a knowledge of a 
child’s potential and thereby help him establish 
his ultimate goal for a higher education beyond the 
secondary level, then he will most certainly want 
to take a very careful look at more than one sec- 
ondary school. Living in just the right neighbor- 
hood no longer has meaning. An investment in a 
child’s secondary education for many people has 
become perhaps more of a necessity than a poten- 
tial investment in college. For the good student, 
financial aid in attending college is becoming in- 
creasingly easier. 

It is the potentially superior student that a 
private school wishes to exploit. All phases of the 
school converge into this . . . goal—the training of 
thought processes to realize full intellectual capacity. 
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GUIDANCE 


An Orientation for the Classroom Teacher 


By PAUL L. GARDNER 


THIs PAPER IS INTENDED for teachers who 
have had little or no experience working 
in a school which provides guidance serv- 
ices, though it is hoped that all teachers 
will find something of value with respect 
to their perception of guidance. 

I have no particular answer for dealing 
with my problem, which is to communi- 
cate some insight into guidance, its objec- 
tives, and how one goes about reaching 
realistic goals in a guidance program. 

Since teachers unfamiliar with guidance 
services may well be somewhat concerned as 
to what a full-time guidance person might 
mean for them as teachers, and for their 
work load, I should like to provide them 
with information which should enable 
them to see more clearly the role of guid- 
ance in their school, and their role in help- 
ing to provide additional effectiveness for 
this set of services. Guidance is really a set 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


Guidance today is a specialized busi- 
ness. The hectic pace which envelops 
the schools demands that some care- 
fully designed program be initiated and 
executed in order to maintain the es- 
sence of individuality in an educa- 
tional organization. This is the func- 
tion of guidance and also a responsi- 
bility of the teacher. Obviously, one 
cannot work independently of the 
other. However, the need is to develop 
a code of relationships and understand- 
ings between the guidance counselor 
and the teacher. This is the objective 
of the author, who is supervisor of 
guidance and testing, Anne Arundel 
County, Maryland. 


of organized services designed to help the 
boys and girls understand themselves, de- 
velop their potentials to the fullest degree, 
make wise decisions, and become useful, 
happy individuals in the community, as 
well as providing the school with informa- 
tion about boys and girls which can be 
used in bringing about these objectives. 

What are guidance services? Adminis- 
trators should keep in mind that it is im- 
portant to designate only those guidance 
activities which are essentially interrelated, 
and to limit the number of activities in 
proportion to the school’s ability to orga- 
nize and carry them out. Guidance services, 
then, can be categorized as follows: 

(1) Counseling, which is the heart and 
core of any guidance program, all other 
guidance services being ancillary to this 
aspect. The counseling service involves a 
face-to-face relationship, in private, be- 
tween a more experienced person (the 
counselor), and a less experienced person 
(the counselee). 

(2) Individual inventory system, which 
includes those activities that involve the 
securing and recording of data about stu- 
dents for the purpose of student develop- 
ment and adjustment. These data may be 
used: (a) to individualize instruction; (b) 
to increase the effectiveness of the school’s 
administration; (c) to improve supervi- 
sion of the school’s educational services; 
and (d) to help the counselor in his trans- 
actions with the counselees during the 
counseling hour. 

(3) Information service, which may be 
thought of as those guidance activities de- 
signed to augment the curriculum in pro- 
viding students with the information 
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needed for good planning and for facilitat- 
ing their personal adjustment. 

(4) Placement service, which includes 
those activities designed to help students 
enter into the next phase of their lives be- 
yond high school, whether it be to con- 
tinue their education or to enter into the 
world of work. Another aspect of this serv- 
ice is class placement while in school. 

(5) Follow-up service, which includes 
activities designed to discover what hap- 
pens to the school’s graduates from three 
to five years after they have left the high 
school. The importance of this service with 
respect to curriculum planning cannot be 
overstressed. The evaluations emerging out 
of follow-up service may prove more sig- 
nificant for the school’s development than 
the direct service to former students. 

While the counselor has primary respon- 
sibility for seeing that these services are 
made functional in the guidance program, 
no counselor can accomplish these tasks 
without the full co-operation of the fac- 
ulty and administration. 

What are some realistic expectations 
that teachers might expect from their guid- 
ance program? 

(1) Help in understanding the behav- 
ior of students. 

(2) Help in understanding and analyz- 
ing child behavior in general. 

(3) Help in analyzing standardized test 
data for groups of students. 

(4) Counseling students referred by 
teachers: (a2) on problems of adjustment; 
(b) on. problems of motivation. 

(5) Helping students to make appro- 
priate course selections. 

(6) Providing information on occupa- 
tions related to the teacher's subject-matter 
area. 

(7) Suggestions for planning guidance 
activities in homeroom or guidance unit, 
and/or group guidance courses. 

(8) Provision for in-service training for 
teachers with respect to guidance con- 
cerns. 
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(9) Sharing with teachers appropriate 
information gathered in counseling inter- 
views, follow-up studies, research, contacts 
with community agencies, and contacts with 
training institutions. 

(10) Helping teachers understand their 
role in the guidance program, through co- 
ordinating guidance committees, setting up 
in-service training programs, and keeping 
the guidance office open as a resource cen- 
ter for teachers. 

Let me digress here for a moment into 
the psychology of perception. If I were to 
draw two lines on a blackboard, side by 
side, one shorter than the other, and then 
ask you to tell me which line was the 
longer, or what difference existed between 
the two lines, you would have no difficulty 
in understanding my question, nor in an- 
swering it. Your past experience with lines 
would immediately enable you to deal with 
such a two-dimensional phenomenon. And 
as long as I asked you to look and think 
about lines, you would deal with the phe- 
nomenon in question in terms of all of 
your knowledge about lines. Yet, if I 
changed lines (the stimulus word) to tele- 
phone poles, and asked you what hap- 
pened when you looked at the same lines 
as if they were telephone poles, you no 
longer would see a two-dimensional pic- 
ture of lines, but a three-dimensional pic- 
ture stimulated by a word combination, 
which enabled you to change your point 
of view, and see the same phenomenon 
from a fresh perspective. Too, you would 
eventually notice that nothing actually 
happened on the blackboard. Then, you 
might come to ask yourself several ques- 
tions: Where did it happen? Why did it 
happen? 

What implications can be drawn from 
this experiment in perception in terms of 
how one might look at guidance? How one 
might have been teaching? How one might 
have been looking at one’s students? 

The other side of this perceptual coin 
might reveal how students see their world. 
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We certainly should not busy ourselves in 
sorting out our own perceptions, without 
taking into consideration that our more 
extensive experience in the business of liv- 
ing enables us to see many things more 
rapidly and more clearly than do students 
with whom we deal. Because of this, teach- 
ers, administrators, and even a few counse- 
lors may become impatient with youth and 
insist they behave in the way that such 
adults consider right, see what adults see, 
feel what adults feel, and ultimately de- 
velop into images adults have cast in their 
own minds with respect to what they want 
youth to be. 

Getting back to guidance, its objectives, 
and how one goes about initiating and 
carrying out a guidance program, we can 
make several statements. First, the job of a 
teacher in a school is to mediate the sub- 
ject matter to the student. This is the 
teacher's primary responsibility. Along 
with this responsibility, especially since we 
are all aware of individual differences and, 
in a democracy, of the fundamental dig- 
nity and worth of the individual, each 
teacher must be concerned with the wel- 
fare of each student in his classroom. In 
these days of crowded classrooms, expand- 
ing enrollments, and the rapidly changing 
world in the complex society of today, 
teachers across the land are hard pressed 
to deal adequately with their responsibili- 
ties for the welfare of their students. Here- 
in lies one of basic needs for guidance 
services in our schools. These services are 
designed to “free the teacher to teach.” In 
other words, a well-developed guidance 
program can make teaching much more 
enjoyable, more effective, and more nearly 
what it should be than what it often is in 
many schools today. 

Many teachers have told me that visits 
to the counselor have proved of little value 
because what they found out about their 
students they already knew. Further ques- 
tioning of these particular teachers re- 
vealed the fact that to get to a point where 
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they knew the information they found in 
the counselor's office had taken a year or 
two of studying the particular individuals 
they had in mind. What these teachers 
had failed to recognize was that the coun- 
selor had gotten the same information 
through the use of tests and personal in- 
terviews over a much shorter period of 
time. In other words, these teachers could 
have had such information available to 
them within a few weeks after school had 
begun, or after they had requested such in- 
formation from the guidance office. This is 
one illustration of how teachers might uti- 
lize guidance services as a central resource 
agency within the school. 

Naturally, no matter what I say, no 
teacher will gain real insight into the val- 
ues of a guidance program until he him- 
self becomes actively involved in the think- 
ing, planning, and programing of the serv- 
ices he wishes to have made available to 
himself and to the students in his school. 
Teachers should keep in mind, as they con- 
sider guidance in their school, that it takes 
from five to seven years to develop a well- 
organized guidance program, 

Perhaps the most efficient and effective 
way in which to realize the insights of 
which I speak and to get a guidance pro- 
gram moving and developing, and ac- 
cepted, is to form a guidance committee. 
A guidance committee should be made up 
of teachers from representative areas of the 
curriculum of the school. Administrators 
should serve on this committee, but re- 
main as nondirective as possible. The 
counselor should sit on the committee and 
act as a resource person. Ideally a teacher, 
a teacher interested in guidance, should 
chair this committee. The theory behind 
this kind of activity is simply that faculties 
become interested in guidance, guidance 
activities and programs, and guidance serv- 
ices only when they feel ego-involved—that 
is, that they have an active part in the 
planning, initiating, and carrying out of 
the guidance program in their school. 
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EVENTS AND OPINIONS 


A NEW BEGINNING: The academic 
year has begun. To some this may mean 
the concluding movement to years of de- 
voted service to multitudes of young men 
and women, while to others this may be 
the year heralding a new purpose to life. 
And to all of us in education, this is the 
time for introspection and rededication to 
the particular task which confronts us. 
Sometime during the course of the school 
year, doubt and frustration will seep into 
the very fiber of our convictions. As an an- 
tidote we ask you to recall the words of 
Erasmus, who stated: “To be a schoolmas- 
ter is next to being a king. Do you count 
it a mean employment to imbue the minds 
of your fellow citizens in their earnest 
years with the best literature and with the 
love of Christ, and to return them to their 
country honest and virtuous men? In the 
opinion of fools, it is a humble task, but 
in fact it is the noblest of occupations. 
Even among the heathen it was always a 
noble thing to deserve well of the state, 
and no one serves it better than the molders 
of raw boys.” 


OPERATION SUMMERTIME: Here is 
the story of what one community did to pro- 
vide summer vacation occupations for its 
high-school youth. 

Some time ago, Pearl River (New York) 
experimented with a summer program of 
youth employment, with school authorities 
handling the details in co-operation with a 
committee of local citizens. This year, 
Robert Ganoe, vocational guidance director 
of the Pearl River High School, expanded 
the idea into new fields. “When it became 
apparent that full-time summer jobs in 
stores and offices were not available, the 
committee decided to develop jobs,” said 
Mr. Ganoe. “We found many local citizens, 
mostly commuters, had been laid off in the 


past six months and had obtained local em- 
ployment. This threatened our youth pro- 
gram.” Other avenues of employment had 
to be explored. 

Girls taking home-economics courses re- 
ceived special training to handle children’s 
birthday parties. A survey showed that 
dozens of mothers were willing to contract 
for one or two girls who would take on 
the planning, catering, and conducting of 
such parties. The contract included a 
clean-up of the premises after the young 
guests had gone home. This activity pro- 
vided employment for at least twenty-five 
girls. In addition, many girls found em- 
ployment doing a housewiie’s ironing at 
reasonable prices. 

A car-washing and -polishing service 
was organized as well as window-washing 
and garage-cleaning projects for boys. 


EDUCATION PARK: A blueprint for 
education from nursery school through 
the Ph.D. is being developed in Broward 
County, Florida, the third fastest growing 
county in the United States. A complex of 
schools—nursery, elementary, and high 
school; junior college, education and tech- 
nological colleges, and graduate school— 
will be created on an abandoned United 
States Air Force base. According to a re- 
port contained in the New York Times, 
elementary and high-school programs will 
combine innovations including team teach- 
ing, ungraded primary school classes, flex- 
ible grouping and scheduling, electronic 
classrooms, special programs for the gifted, 
and automated instruction. An opportu- 
nity will be availabe to try out on an in- 
tegrated basis all of these experiments 
that previously have been handled singly. 
An enormous educational undertaking 
such as this caused the United States 
Commissioner of Education to declare that 
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the plan could “create a pattern to be used 
nationally.” 


ACCREDITATION UNDER FIRE: 
In a speech delivered at a meeting of the 
League of Women Voters, Professor Ed- 
ward J. Gordon, director of Yale Univer- 
sity’s Office of Teacher Training, launched 
a broadside attack against professional 
education courses and the pattern of accre- 
ditation of teachers. Long a champion of 
the return to subject-matter training, Gor- 
don expressed pessimism that his viewpoint 
will triumph “unless some miracle takes 
place.” Why? Professor Gordon gave several 
reasons: (1) The professionals have too 
much money invested in training teachers 
in their pattern. (2) Too many jobs are 
at stake and the lobbies in the state capitols 
are very strong. (3) Too often the process 
of getting accredited to teach is only a mat- 
ter of putting in time. (4) Anyone can get 
into some teacher training program what- 
ever his lack of ability “since courses are 
tailored to fit the lowest level in the teach- 
er’s college and good students cannot sit 
through them.” (5) The most serious in- 
dictment of all is that knowledge of the sub- 
ject to be taught matters so little. (6) 
The omnipresent joker is that once a 
teacher is accredited, he often winds up 
teaching in another field than that for 
which he was prepared. For example, 
about half of the English teachers in the 
country were not English majors. 

According to Professor Gordon, the most 
revered forerunners of education—John 
Dewey, Henry Barnard, and Horace Mann 
—could not get accredited to teach in a 
public school today. 

Now, what do the critics of Professor Gor- 
don have to say? 


HISTORY RETOLD: History  text- 
books are shallow, inaccurate, and habitu- 
ally dodge controversy, according to a 
group of seventy history teachers who met 
at Fairleigh Dickinson University. One 
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participant reviewed the textbook flaws 
on studies of the American Revolution. He 
felt that high-school graduates come to 
the college with a stereotype of the found- 
ing fathers, and the picture is often inac- 
curate and rarely up to date. Further, the 
history of the Revolutionary period in the 
textbooks is that which was written in the 
nineteenth century, and the twentieth cen- 
tury historical scholarship is ignored. 

Dr. C. Russell Riggs, assistant professor 
of history at Fairleigh Dickinson Univer- 
sity, scored the textbooks covering the 
Civil War period for a failure to take on 
controversy and a fear of probing what 
many consider sacred figures. “The prin- 
cipal criticism I have of these texts,” he 
said, “is their failure to deal adequately 
with the towering figure of Abraham 
Lincoln. Unwilling to criticize him, they 
are equally unable to appreciate him, for 
he was truely a man among men. . . . None 
of these texts, however, points out the 
agony of decision that was his.” 

Teachers long have known that there 
tend to be great variations in textbooks, 
particularly those concerned with history. 
Between Canada and the United States 
there are divergent accounts being used 
north and south of the border to describe 
events common to the history of both 
countries. In Europe, the years after 
World War II have produced a lengthy 
period of conferences between teachers 
and authors of textbooks from different 
countries in an attempt to agree on a mu- 
tually acceptable version of battles and 
wars shared by competing nations. In the 
United States there also has emerged a 
compromise between the “War Between 
the States” and the “Civil War.”” The com- 
promise has been effected by the publish- 
ing houses, not so much in their quest of 
truth and historical accuracy as in their 
need for a nationwide market and, there- 
fore, in an effort to give no offense to any 
section. 

JoserH GREEN 
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Principles for a Successful Program of 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


GENERALIZATIONS ARE USUALLY, and per- 
haps properly, made on the basis of spe- 
cific experiences. As chairman of a recent 
city-wide conference of faculty advisers on 
student activities in junior high schools, I 
was asked to draw up a list of principles 
that have evolved from my experience in 
student activities. The following principles 
were presented as a basis for thought and 
discussion: 

1. The aims of the over-all program and 
of each specific activity should be apparent 
to the adviser and to all the participants. 
Just as a teaching unit and each good les- 
son should have specific aims, so the student 
activities program and each activity therein 
should have concrete aims. In this manner 
the adviser and the students know what they 
are trying to accomplish, and some measur- 
ing rod is established for the ultimate evalu- 
ation of the program. 

2. School activities should, whenever pos- 
sible, be patterned along real-life practices. 
The application of this principle frequently 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


This is a “should” article on the or- 
ganization and operation of the extra- 
class activity program in the junior 
high schools in our largest —_ For a 
time, the recommended tough educa- 
tional program facing our schools left 
little room for student activities. Then 
along came Dr. Conant with a favor- 
able reappraisal of worth-while extra- 
class activities in his Education in the 
Junior High School Years. Many of us 
feel better about activities now. The 
author is a teacher at Winthrop Junior 
High School, Brooklyn 3, New York. 


By ALBERT KAMINSKY 


determines the structure of the student or- 
ganization, the nature and execution of pro- 
jects, and stresses the inherent values in- 
volved. For example, the student organiza- 
tion at Winthrop Junior High School is or- 
ganized through a bicameral student repre- 
sentative setup. The assembly, which meets 
weekly, consists of two representatives 
elected by the students in each class. The 
senate, which meets monthly, has two rep- 
resentatives elected from each grade. A 
widespread knowledge of this organiza- 
tional structure among the students of our 
school facilitates the teaching of bicameral 
legislative structures on state and national 
levels. 

3. Activities which satisfy a real need are 
most likely to arouse student interest. Often 
an activity or a program may be highly suc- 
cessful in one school but be a dismal failure 
in another school. Student interest leads to 
student participation, and student partici- 
pation is the key to success of an activities 
program. 

4. Susceptibility to suggestion is especially 
strong among junior-high-school students. 
Awareness of this principle helps to create 
student readiness for the acceptance of a 
program or an activity. 

5. Enthusiasm and apathy are equally 
contagious. The prime requirement for a 
successful activity is an enthusiastic adviser 
or sponsor. The sponsor who displays leth- 
argy will encounter apathy. Almost by os- 
mosis, the feelings of the adviser or leader 
are transferred to the participants in a pro- 
gram. 

6. A maximum number of students and 
teachers should be involved in an activities 
program. During the course of a school 
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year, a well-balanced activities program ca- 
ters to the needs and interests of various 
types of students in different grades. These 
are some of the activities conducted at Win- 
throp Junior High School during the past 
two years: 


(a) A successful campaign to obtain adult 
library privileges for junior-high- 
school students. 

A successful campaign to obtain a 
STOP sign at a dangerous crossing in 
the vicinity of the school. 
Community Service Month, stressing 
the vocational opportunities afforded 
by numerous community agencies. 
A political rally for students in con- 
nection with the municipal mayoralty 
campaign. 

A trip to Stratford, Connecticut, to 
see a production of the American 
Shakespeare Festival. 

A photography outing in connection 
with the Brooklyn Bridge 75th anni- 
versary celebration. 

(g) Winthrop Wellgroom Weeks to stress 
the need for proper grooming. 
Winthrop Shutterbug Day. 

Program for welcoming new students 
to the school. 


(0) 


(c) 


(4) 


(e) 


(f) 


(h) 
(i 


7. In publicizing activities, positive ac- 
complishments should be stressed. Publicity 
and communications are a vital part of a 
successful student activities program. The 
school community and the local community 
should be informed about the worth-while 
activities being conducted within the school. 

8. Each activity should be structured so 
that it may be a basis for a lesson in demo- 
cratic group behavior. Students in junior 
high school are in the process of learning 
the dynamics of democratic group behavior. 
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Mastery comes only with practice. By struc- 
turing the activity, the role of each partici- 
pant is more carefully delineated, and the 
opportunities for democratic learning are in- 
creased. 

g. Individual activities should be built 
around the aims of the student activities 
program. In Winthrop Junior High School, 
the aims of our student activities program 
have been set forth as follows: 


(a) To encourage more and better activi- 
ties for students. 

(6) To help students and teachers know 
and understand one another in a 
better manner. 

(c) To make it possible for all students 
to present ideas for the improvement 
of our school. 

(d) To work for the improvement of our 
community. 

(e) To help new students and visitors feel 
at home. 


In planning our student activities, we are 
always cognizant of the aims of our organi- 
zation. 

10. Total co-operation is a goal toward 
which we strive. The dynamics of group be- 
havior are such that within any group there 
will usually be a curve of distribution rang- 
ing from the highly co-operative to the un- 
co-operative individuals. The more success- 
ful faculty adviser is the one who is able to 
skew the curve in the direction of co- 
operation. 

This can best be accomplished by ap- 
proaching the program positively, and work- 
ing with those who are most co-operative. 
The success of a program or of an individual 
activity will often act as a catharsis for the 
conversion of those who are not co-opera- 
tive. 
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An Experiment in Synthesis 


By EDWIN FENTON and LOIS JOSEPHS 


In ire there is “a time to get and a time 
to lose, a time to rend and a time to sew.” 
In education there is a time for individu- 
ality and a time for co-operation, a time 
for separateness and a time for synthesis. 
Current educational practice seems to re- 
volve around individual separateness rather 
than around co-operative synthesis. Al- 
though closely defined teaching in one 
subject field is valuable, is it not also im- 
portant to develop an understanding of 
significant interrelationships? To allow 
the pieces of knowledge to fall where they 
may leaves too much to fate. Creative 
teaching of individual subject matter is ob- 
viously valuable; however, should we not 
include within the three-year high school 
at least one academic experience in which 
there is a conscious effort at synthesis in 
subject fields? 

At Taylor Allderdice High School in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, there is an ex- 
periment in the synthesis of two major 
subject fields: the American literature and 
American history courses for able and am- 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


The authors, members of the history 
department of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology at Pittsburgh, state suc- 
cinctly that “in education there is a 
time for individuality and a time for 
co-operation, a time for separateness 
and a time for synthesis.” They present 
an intriguing plan for joining Ameri- 
can history with American literature, 
the outcome of which, we are sure you 
will agree, gives new life and meanin 
to these subject matter areas. We woul 
like to think that the project explored 
here can be used as a prototype for 
other successful “marriages” of related 
fields. 


bitious eleventh-grade students have been 
planned together.(1) The aim of this ex- 
periment is to expose the students to an 
understanding of American development 
from colonial times to the Second World 
War; yet individual subject matter areas 
have retained their identities; history has 
been taught as history, literature as art. 

History is a discipline which organizes 
events into a logical pattern in order to ex- 
plain them. A high-school or college his- 
tory course should not attempt to cover 
everything either chronologically or in 
terms of topics; it should place the funda- 
mental emphasis upon interpretation. Our 
advanced-placement course at Taylor All- 
derdice High School begins with the colo- 
nies in 1750 and ends with the Second 
World War. Always seeking the interpre- 
tations, we investigate in depth four major 
themes: the nature of the American po- 
litical tradition, the nature of American 
economic growth, the development of Amer- 
ican cultural patterns, and the manner in 
which our intellectual life both influenced 
and was influenced by the first three themes 
of the course. We consistently emphasize a 
critical approach to all of the materials 
which the student reads; and in order to de- 
velop within each student critical awareness 
and the ability to interpret, we require our 
students to write about twenty essay exami- 
nations and several short papers during the 
year. 

Although the literature course does re- 
late to the history, it retains its emphasis 
on literature as art. What must we teach 
students about literature? They must un- 
derstand the elements of style; they must 
learn what is original, what has aesthetic 
worth and what is not artistically valuable. 
The stylistic devices must be understood; 
there is the image, the character study, the 
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beauty of language, or any aesthetic experi- 
ence evoked by various methods of good 
writing. Certainly important is student un- 
derstanding of style in terms of literary 
types; what constitutes a good novel, an 
effective play, a close-knit short story or an 
aesthetically valid poem? Students must also 
learn to see literature on many levels. What 
is the writer saying beneath the surface of 
the story? Where is the underlying univer- 
sality of the work of art? Why does a char- 
acter act in a certain way? With these con- 
siderations in mind, we find ourselves with 
two goals—to establish a synthesis with his- 
tory and to teach literature as literature. 
In order to satisfy both goals, we must 
vary our approach to the different literary 
units; in one unit we deal with literature 
that relates to history in terms of subject 
matter rather than in terms of chronology; 
in another we deal with literature as it has 
grown out of a historical movement. In 
addition to critical study, we try to devlop 
student ability to organize ideas in writing; 
and working along with the history pro- 
gram, we require our students to write both 
critical papers and critical essay tests. 


Two Units in Our Experiment 
I. THe CoLoniav Periop 


Let us first discuss the historical and lit- 
erary approach to the colonial period. In 
the history course, we examine four 
themes—colonial politics, colonial _eco- 
nomic institutions, the nature of colonial 
cultural patterns, and colonial intellec- 
tual currents—on three levels of under- 
standing: a factual level through a chrono- 
logically organized study of the period; a 
developmental level through an investiga- 
tion of both the roots of colonial society 
and also of our heritage from this period; 
and a comparative level by examining in 
some detail the cultures of Virginia and of 
Massachusetts. Although the history course 
involves a study of all the colonies, the lit- 
erature program does not. We read only 


writings by New Englanders or about New 
England; moreover, since much Puritan 
writing is not artistically valid, only a 
small sample of it is used. There is no com- 
pelling reason to study literature, which is 
primarily an art form, in strict chronolog- 
ical order. We can better achieve both of 
our goals—teaching literature as art and re- 
lating literature to history—through a 
study of Arthur Miller's recent play The 
Crucible, Nathaniel Hawthorne's The 
Scarlet Letter, and selected passages from 
Perry Miller’s anthology of Puritan writings. 

Our first task in the history course is to 
establish a factual background essential to 
making interpretations in history. We ex- 
amine the economic structure of the three 
groups of colonies and lay the background 
for an understanding of emerging rivalries 
between tidewater and back-country areas. 
In order to set the stage for an understand- 
ing of the complex and unwieldy British 
system of political control, we survey the 
structure of government on the local and 
colonial levels. The factual background of 
social stratification in New England and 
Virginia involves, among other things, in- 
formation about religion and education; 
here we study Puritan church structure 
and read about the basis of Puritan educa- 
tion in the Old Deluder Act, but we do 
not examine Puritan theology. 

As they study facts, students are also pre- 
pared to understand both the European 
antecedents of the colonists and the colo- 
nial legacy to the main stream of American 
development. Our approach to the Ameri- 
can political tradition can illustrate this 
level of understanding.(2) Keeping in 
mind their knowledge of governmental 
structure, students now explore the ideo- 
logical foundations of our political heri- 
tage. They examine the legacy which our 
colonial forebears inherited from Eng- 
land, particularly the close union of 
church and state in the Puritan colonies. 
And they learn some of the more significant 
conclusions drawn by the colonists about 
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the nature of government—that govern- 
ment should be limited, that written con- 
stitutions were essential to freedom, and 
that no man could be safely trusted with 
complete power. 

These conclusions are drawn partly from 
a close study of a few carefully selected 
eighteenth-century documents. This first 
exposure to source materials is both fasci- 
nating and frustrating to students accus- 
tomed to predigested history taught from 
a textbook. It gives teachers an opportu- 
nity to sharpen the analytical and critical 
powers essential alike to a good historian 
and a good citizen. Students soon grasp the 
relationship between Lockean philosophy 
in a document such as John Wise’s “Vin- 
dication of Democracy” and the govern- 
mental institutions which grew in the 
colonies. They can understand why the 
Declaration of Independence was accepted 
so readily after studying Jonathan May- 
hew’s “The Right of Rebellion.” They also 
notice, of course, that these two documents 
were written by Puritan clergymen. 

Finally, students undertake the third 
level of understanding colonial history: 
they examine the similarities and differ- 
ences in the cultures of Massachusetts and 
Virginia, for here is the historian’s major 
responsibility—critical analysis and com- 
parison. Students notice particularly the 
place of the church in New England society 
as compared to the church in the South; 
they contrast Calvinism with Anglicanism, 
town government with county government, 
fluid class lines with more rigid ones, and 
commercialism with agrarianism. They 
seek the origins of institutions in each cul- 
ture and they learn to understand the re- 
lationships of one sector of culture to an- 
other, particularly the profound influence 
of the church on the entire society of New 
England. Among other important interre- 
lationships is the place of literature in a 
culture, a subject perused in the classes in 
American literature, in which our history 
students are also enrolled. 
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How better to arouse student interest in 
both literature and the Puritans than to be- 
gin with The Crucible, a play in which the 
plot centers about Puritan life in Salem in 
the 16go’s. In Arthur Miller's dramatic 
presentation of the atrocities of a Salem 
witch trial, students gain insights into Pur- 
itan life. We arouse even more interest in 
the Puritans by following The Crucible 
with a critical study of The Scarlet Letter, 
Nathaniel WHawthorne’s famous novel 
concerning the unfair and cruel punish- 
ment of a Puritan woman for the sin of 
adultery. This story of the woman who has 
sinned, the man who secretly shares her 
guilt, and the husband who diabolically 
seeks revenge reinforces interest in the Pur- 
itans because, as in The Crucible, the scene 
is set in seventeenth-century Salem. A 
closely defined study of The Crucible and 
The Scarlet Letter does arouse interest in 
Puritan society. Why did the Puritan man 
allow religious intolerance and how could 
he accept the idea of public interference 
in the personal life of the individual? To 
deal specifically with each of our questions 
we read and discuss the Puritan writings 
found in the Perry Miller anthology. /) 

When we finish our interrsieted ssudy 
of the colonies, students not oni; have 
formed fundamental ideals of art but they 
also see the role of literature as a phase of 
culture. Through our syntheses of history 
and literature, students have an awareness 
of colonial New England in its totality. 


II. THE ProGressitvE ERA 


The study of progressivism in the history 
course and of social reform in the litera- 
ture course will again demonstrate our at- 
tempt at synthesis. Progressivism is a many- 
sided movement with roots deep in the 
nineteenth century. In the history course 
we examine the essential elements of this 
great wave of reform; then we explore pro- 
gressive legislation and ideology in three 
major areas: political, economic, and hu- 
manitarian. Because much of the early 
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writing of the progressive era has little lit- 
erary merit, students in the English course 
read artistically valid works that reflect, not 
chronologically but philosophically, the 
humanitarian spirit of the Progressives. 
Since much modern literature does reflect 
an interest in social reform, there is a 
wealth of material from which to choose; 
it is not difficult, then, to select literature 
which has enough depth to be studied on 
many levels. Certainly, we first approach 
each selection as a work of art; in some in- 
stances we also examine the relationship 
of art to the society in which it was written 
or to the scene in which it was set; only 
occasionally is our interest in the social im- 
plications of a selection of literature of 
paramount importance. 

The second semester of the advanced- 
placement American history course begins 
with a five-week study of political, eco- 
nomic, and intellectual developments dur- 
ing the era between the close of the Civil 
War and igoo. This study emphasizes the 
numerous attempts of Americans to cope 
with the host of problems thrust upon them 
by the new urban-industrial society in birth 
about them. Our students examine the at- 
tempt to work out practical solutions to 
some of the new problems, such as regulat- 
ing railroads to control some of the worst 
abuses; they trace carefully the develop- 
ment of a reform philosophy, particularly 
in the years after 1885; and they assess the 
roles played by leaders of various reform 
groups. Through this process students pre- 
pare themselves to understand the success 
of the Progressives on the national level 
when an assassin’s bullet placed Teddy 
Roosevelt in the White House. 

Our students spend more than a week 
studying the intellectual antecedents of 
progressivism. They read several chapters 
from Eric Goldman's Rendezvous with Des- 
tiny, a few chapters from a standard text- 
book, selections from the writings of the 
period, and passages on political leaders of 
the late nineteenth century in Richard 
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Hofstadter’s The American Political Tra- 
dition. In these works they become ac- 
quainted with the thought of the reformers 
and with the social conditions which finally 
goaded so many reformers into action. Se- 
lections from Jacob Riis’s How the Other 
Half Lives, Upton Sinclair's The Jungle, 
and Willian Allen White’s A Man from 
Kansas are examined for the light they 
throw upon the conditions of the period. 
Here in the history course students study 
works of literature; they study them as in- 
tellectual and social history for the ideas 
they contain, not as works of art. 

Next we turn to the humanities as- 
pects of progressivism. Our students have 
learned the conservative defense of the 
status quo associated with Herbert Spen- 
cer’s writings. They have examined the de- 
velopment of reform Darwinism in Ren- 
dezvous with Destiny. They now study the 
first faltering attempts to regulate the labor 
of women and children, to clean up the 
slums of the big cities, and to improve 
working conditions generally. This study 
helps them to understand the spirit of re- 
form they meeet so dramatically and in 
such warm human terms in their litera- 
ture course. (4) 

In the literature course, we discuss the 
modern novel as it artistically expresses the 
need for the amelioration of social prob- 
lems, Although Ethan Frome should be 
analyzed on many levels, it has seeds of 
social criticism. Wouldn’: Ethan have gone 
off with Mattie had he been able to afford 
it? Edith Wharton’s description of the 
hardships of the New j:ngland farm also 
might be accepted as s+cial criticism. But 
most representative of she social novel is 
Sinclair Lewis’ Main S(reet; even the title 
indicates that the subjgct of the book re- 
volves around a social #roblem. The char- 
acter studies relate to tlie author's criticism 
of society: Carol Kennicott fights her way 
out of the confines of conformity to adjust 
to society but never to give in; Dr. Will 
Kennicott is an intelligent but definite 
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symbol of the status quo; Miles Bjornstam 
is beaten down by the unnecessary ravages 
of typhoid and by the cruelty of society; 
and society, itself, pretends to be super- 
ficially wholesome; yet it is cruel, placid, 
unjust, and content in the narrowness of 
its scope. Impressed with the courage of 
Carol Kennicott’s struggle against the con- 
formity of Main Street, students see in this 
struggle a perfect representation of the lit- 
erature of social realism that grew out of 
the need for reform. 

In the unit on drama we discuss criti- 
cally four plays: Our Town, All My Sons, 
The Glass Menagerie, and The Hairy Ape. 
If we deal with social criticism in Our 
Town, it is in a negative rather than in a 
positive sense; Thornton Wilder answers 
the tall man’s question about the problem 
of social injustices with the typical conser- 
vative answer drawn directly from Herbert 
Spencer “that the diligent and sensible’ll 
rise to the top and lazy and quarrelsome 
sink to the bottom.” In All My Sons, Joe 
Keller’s tragic realization that “they were 
all my sons” is the key to Arthur Miller's 
message that all men are responsible for 
one another in any social order. The social 
problem in The Glass Menagerie is of 
minor importance when compared with 
the total concept of the play; however, 
“those vast hivelike conglomerations of 
cellular living units that flower as warty 
growths in an overcrowded urban cen- 
ter”—do enhance the tragedy of their frus- 
tration. But it is through O'’Neill’s The 
Hairy Ape that students see a real tragedy 
growing directly out of the need for reform. 
How stark is the contrast between the 
steaming humidity of the hold and the 
fresh sea wind of the deck; how revealing 
is the difference between the sweaty men 
who work and the delicate rich girl who 
reclines in the chair; and how clever of 
O'Neill to stretch his social criticism so 
that it encompasses even the rich who 
think they have a social conscience. Yank’s 
unsolvable dilemma that there is no solu- 
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tion in a social order of inequality where 
man has disgust for man emerges as 
O'Neill's social philosophy in The Hairy 
Ape. 

Just as they do from their study of the 
colonies, our students also emerge from the 
study of the progressive movement with a 
better understanding of both English and 
history than if the courses were taught in- 
dependently. While the history course gives 
to students of literature an understanding 
of the background of the works of art they 
peruse, the literature course gives to stu- 
dents of history the humanistic understand- 
ing so essential to a rounded comprehen- 
sion of the nature of man; yet each disci- 
pline has retained its identity. We support 
the importance of separate approaches to 
subject disciplines, but we also feel that 
there is a time for synthesis. With the 
preacher, we believe that “to every thing 
there is a season, and a time to every pur- 
pose under the heaven.” 


REFERENCES 

(1) During the spring of 1958, the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology and the Pittsburgh public 
schools entered into a co-operative program to 
introduce advanced-placement courses in history 
and literature into selected Pittsburgh high schools. 
Six Pittsburgh high-school teachers planned the 
American history course which was placed in final 
form by Anna Quattrocchi of Taylor Allderdice 
High School and Edwin Fenton of Carnegie Tech. 
This course was taught during the 1959-60 aca- 
demic year. Encouraged by Bernard McCormick, 
principal of Taylor Allderdice, and Robert Slack of 
the Carnegie Tech English department, Anna 
Quattrocchi, Edwin Fenton, Faye Rattner, instructor 
in history at Taylor Allderdice High School, and 
Lois Josephs, English teacher, began to plan 
parallel courses in American history and American 
literature to be taught to juniors enrolled in ad- 
vanced-placement history. 

Eighty students are involved. They meet in a 
group during activity period on Monday and Thurs- 
day for lectures and other large-group techniques. 
Faculty members from Carnegie Tech and the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, as well as members of the 
Allderdice High School faculty, have been involved 
in the lecturing. The students study during their 
regularly scheduled history classes on Monday and 
Thursday; they meet in discussion groups of twenty 
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on the other days with their two advanced-place- 
ment teachers. The English classes meet daily, al- 
though on some days, students study so that theme 
conferences may be held. 

(2) We also investigate the colonial origins of 
American foreign policy, although we do not dis- 
cuss this part of the unit here. 

(3) For a detailed critical study of the treatment 
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of The Crucible and The Scarlet Letter as works 
of art, see Lois Josephs, “One Approach to the 
Puritans,” English Journal, 50:183-87 (March, 1961). 

(4) In the modern literature unit, we study four 
literary forms: the short story, poetry, the novel, 
and the drama. For the purpose of this paper, we 
have chosen to discuss only the novel and the play 
as they relate to social reform. 


The Principalship 


In thinking of the principalship in terms of the 
total educational enterprise, the many-faceted and 
interdependent nature of the educative process 
must be considered. No one aspect—whether it be 
people, the curriculum, or the physical environ- 
ment—can be considered without regard for the 
others. A variety of nomenclatures may be used 
in describing the educative process. But however 
we choose to picture the educational enterprise, it 
must be understood as dynamic. 

Any concept of the principalship must take into 
account those demands of the school and the com- 
munity that are always part of the administrative 
environment, The principal must cope with social, 
political, economic, and demographic realities. He 
is responsible for reports and records; for activities 
associated with public and personal relations; for 
communications directed to groups and individuals 
in and out of the school organization. 

This phase of his role is part of the time- 
honored concept of the principalship. In remaking 
the role of the principal, situational factors must 
be acknowledged as existing, but little more. They 
must be reckoned with only after the conceptual 
model is complete and attention is directed to 
organization of the school for administration. 

Situational factors are not necessarily unalter- 
able: they represent what is, and they are seldom 
ideal. Any view of administrative leadership must 
look toward an ideal, an ultimate goal that is not 
shackled to the exigencies of local characteristics of 
the school or the community, or to the personality 
of one administrator, The ideal we strive toward 
should continually be re-evaluated. . . . 

High-school administration has three major di- 


mensions: technical, managerial, and conceptual. 
The technical dimension .s typically represented by 
specialized skills related to such activities as test- 
ing, measuring, interviewing, disciplining, coaching, 
scheduling, recording, accounting, spending, operat- 
ing, and maintenance. The duties of assistant prin- 
cipals, deans, counselors, teachers, teacher aides, sec- 
retaries, clerks, and custodians all call for technical 
skills. 

The managerial dimension involves the co-ordina- 
tion of technical skills and the management of the 
physical features of the enterprise. In this dimension 
there is concern for the effectiveness of people, for 
the adequacy of plans, for conformity to rules, for 
economical use of space, time, and funds. Decisions 
must be made on scheduling of content, staff, and 
students; on accounting for students; on budgets, 
purchasing, and accounting; on plans for school- 
building, maintenance, and operation. Most studies 
on the activities of the principal indicate that the 
major portion of his time and energy is spent on 
managerial duties. 

The conceptual dimension provides stimulus and 
direction for the other two dimensions as the total 
educational enterprise strives to achieve perfection. 
In the conceptual dimension the administrator's 
concerns are directed to the entire school program, 
to the community setting, to learning and the indi- 
vidual. In this phase of his role the administrator 
seeks out, and capitalizes on, the teachers’ interests 
and goals. He meets, encourages, and helps teachers 
as they strive for quality in educational practice. 
The excitement and the adventure of unusual ideas 
inject novelty into the program and invigorate 
growth.—ConraD Briner in the School Review. 
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INCREASED ENROLLMENTS, inquiring young 
minds, “ya gotta show me” attitudes, grow- 
ing interest in school curriculum on the 
part of parents—these and many other fac- 
tors challenge the ingenuity of the teacher 
of the language arts these days in providing 
meaningful experiences for pupils. Some- 
times there is a tendency for the individual 
to become lost within the confines of the 
standard program of instruction, and of 
course individual development is essential 
in any program planning. 

In an attempt to keep track of the indi- 
vidual and help him develop to his capacity, 
and, at the same time, work at his own 
rate, a combination program, involving the 
English g instructor and the high-school li- 
brarian has been worked out at Irvington 
High School. 

The program is initiated by having the 
entire class meet with the English teacher 
for an orientation. This consists of a general 
statement of the purposes of library re- 
search, stressing both personal interest and 
individual enrichment. This library re- 
search technique is not intended solely for 
the college bound, but has general appli- 
cability for all students. 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


The authors are teacher of English 
and librarian in the Irvington High 
School, Irvington-on-Hudson, New 
York. Their article describes what we 
regard as library orientation with a 
practical twist. In one sense, Bolchoz 
and Crawford might be considered a 
teaching team; but more realistically 
they are co-operating in a functional 
approach to learning how to use the 
school library. Perhaps the title of the 
article might have been “Learn by 
Using.” 


Options in Library Research 


By WILLIAM M. BOLCHOZ and VERNELIA CRAWFORD 


Simple instructions as to the approach to 
library search, the handling of fact and 
opinion, the weighing of evidence, the tak- 
ing of notes, an easy system of footnoting, 
and the construction of a bibliography are 
provided. 

It is then that the pupils are divided into 
two groups, One-half of the class remains 
with the English teacher for standard in- 
struction in the language arts, while the 
other pupils go into the school library to 
address themselves to a number of library 
search problems termed “options.” The li- 
brarian acts as a resource person with the 
group which is visiting the library, as the 
pupils select their problems and begin using 
the library tools. 

In the library, the atmosphere is kept in- 
formal and of the “workshop” type. Under 
the guidance of the librarian, the students 
become better acquainted with library 
tools, develop favorable work habits and 
study habits, including practice in the es- 
sential skill of organizing materials. Pupils 
enjoy the experience of exploring into new 
worlds of knowledge in a practical, success- 
ful way. 

The options provided are really intended 
as exercises, to be preludes to the more per- 
sonal and practical interests of the pupils, 
but they need not be superficial for that 
reason. Some of the options are fairly tech- 
nical, as are one and seven; others are meant 
to exploit interest areas, as two, three, four, 
and nine. The language arts are represented 
in option eight, and citizenship education, 
in option ten. Options five and six attempt 
to enlist pupil interest in thought develop- 
ment in writing. 

Pupils are not expected to confine their 
work on the options to the single weekly 
period. Indeed, this period is only the be- 
ginning. Having gained proficiency in the 
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use of the library tools, pupils can put in 
their own time in the library much more 
profitably, with a minimum of time wasted 
in fruitless searching and deliberating. 

When the library investigatons reach 
their final stages, an opportunity is pro- 
vided, through orals, for the pupils to share 
their findings with other class members. In- 
formal discussions are the rule, with the in- 
dividual pupils using the products of their 
library search in their presentations. Class 
participation is invited, and in this all 
kinds of students show a growing enthu- 
siasm, especially as they work in interest 
areas; and having secured a better tech- 
nique for using library tools effectively, 
they are in a better position to work inde- 
pendently and at their own pace. 

This teaching lays a foundation for the 
more advanced study on the part of the 
pupils. By the time term papers are as- 
signed, at the beginning of the second 
semester, pupils are in a better position to 
address themselves to research because of 
this preliminary experience. 

Following is a list of the options which 
are offered to the pupils for work in the 
library: 

(1) Assemble a list of books on a particu- 
lar subject, a bibliography. This should in- 
clude full bibliographic information on 
the book, as well as a brief description of 
the contents. 

(2) Collect material for an oral presen- 
tation to the class. 

(3) Collect a group of magazine articles 
about a particular subject. Read the arti- 
cles and review them, listing the titles, the 
authors, the names of the magazines, the 
volume numbers, the pages, and the dates 
of the issues. 

(4) Essay packet: choose and read a group 
of good essays. Try for some variety in your 
selection. Review of the essays, giving titles 
and authors. 

(5) Read and analyze some of the world’s 
great speeches. 

(6) Read and analyze some of the world's 
great letters. 
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(7) Choose a particular author. Assemble 
data on his life and work. Prepare an an- 
notated bibliography of his works. 

(8) Consult the language section of the 
library and prepare a thoughtful paper on 
some aspect of language or linguistics. 

(9) Prepare a rather complete biography 
of some person in whom you are interested. 

(10) Do some research on any aspect of 
history—world or American—and write a 
historical essay on your findings. 

Option two tries to get the pupil to 
utilize. a number of library tools. Besides 
the standard works of reference, there 
might be an opportunity to exploit maps, 
charts, statistical tables and the resources 
of the vertical file. 

Option three tries to get the pupil to 
utilize magazines and periodicals as a 
source of personal enrichment. It tries to 
show the pupil the wealth of current data 
on a number of topics which tend to be 
available in this type of resource. The Read- 
er’s Guide to Periodical Literature might 
well be introduced here. 

Option five—the “essay packet”—tries to 
uncover the possibilities of this form of 
writing. Many engaging collections exist, 
among them the collections of Houston 
Peterson and Robert U. Jameson. The stu- 
dent might be interested in starting with 
the informal descriptive type of essay, then 
moving to the character-sketch type, then 
to the somewhat more complex critical es- 
says, and finally to the reflective essays. 

Options five and six might start from 
Lincoln Schuster’s Treasury of the World’s 
Great Letters, Houston Peterson’s Treas- 
ury of the World’s Great Speeches, and 
Albert C. Baird’s annual collection, Repre- 
sentative American Speeches. 

Option ten is purposely broad in scope to 
channel the pupil's interests. This might be 
a good time to help the pupil become fa- 
miliar with primary and secondary sources. 
Introduction to Contemporary Civilization 
in the West, and Scott and Baltzly’s Read- 
ings in European History since 1814 will 
probably be useful for this purpose. 
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A GUIDE FOR GROUPING 


By ROBERT POLGLAZE 


THE ORGANIZATION OF PUPILS into groups 
for instructional purposes has long been 
common to American education. Today's 
organization of building units into grades 
and classes reflects this fact. Up to the 
present, this has been accepted practice, 
justified largely because of economic feasi- 
bility. New practices, however, in ways of 
grouping are emerging and they are more 
defensible in terms of the learning process 
and equally justified economically. No mat- 
ter what position is taken in regard to the 
type of school organization, the fact re- 
mains that we will continue to teach 
groups of pupils of one kind or another. 

The problem is not whether we should 
or should not carry on instruction through 
a group organization. Nor is the problem 
whether we should group homogeneously 
or heterogeneously. The problem is, rather, 
how can we best recognize and organize 
group characteristics and dynamics for more 
effective learning on the part of pupils? 
Group characteristics are related to the 
learning process. When we recognize this, 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Effective grouping is conducive to 
effective learning. This is a well-known 
fact. The question is not concerned with 
the “why” of grouping, but the “how.” 
The merits of homogeneous or hetero- 
geneous grouping ee been tossed 
about for quite some time, and yet the 
entire story has not been told. It is 
suggested here that an operative view- 

oint of the relationships among the 
individual pupil, the group, and the 
institutional process might suggest an- 
other approach to the problem. The 
author is assistant superintendent in 
charge of curriculum and instruction 
at the Woodbridge, New Jersey, schools. 


we must recognize two related factors: the 
need for techniques by which we can or- 
ganize pupils into groups where they will 
learn well together and the need for the 
identification of teacher skills to make more 
dynamic the teaching-learning process. 

Below are listed check points for plan- 
ning the organization of instructional 
groups. Those check points have been de- 
veloped from the viewpoint of the organi- 
zation of subject classes in the area of gen- 
eral education in junior and senior high 
schools. A modified approach, because of 
the limitation of the number of pupils 
involved and the increasing specificity of 
purpose, would apply to the organization 
of subject classes in the area of special edu- 
cation. 


I. What are the pupil needs which will 
characterize the group or groups of pupils? 

First, the purposes of the school and the 
objectives of the grade must be clearly de- 
fined—preferably in terms of behavioral 
goals. These purposes and objectives then 
become the criteria for need identification. 
Second, mass data which reflect those pur- 
poses and objectives must be collected and 
analyzed in order to identify pupil needs. 


II. Before including any individual 
pupil within a group, have the variables 
which influence the learning process for 
each individual pupil been analyzed? 


Groups are made up of individuals. To 
include or to exclude a pupil is a matter of 
professional judgment based on the data at 
hand. Need identification is a major fac- 
tor for the inclusion or exclusion of a 
pupil. But of equal importance is the de- 
cision which must be made as to whether 
or not a particular pupil will be able to 
learn most effectively in relation to the 
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characteristics of the particular group be- 
ing organized. You cannot assume that 
pupils with a common need or common 
needs will learn best when put together. 
Other factors intrude. 


Ill. After the group has been organized, 
has an analysis been made of expected 
behavior? 

A basic purpose in organizing instruc- 
tional groups is to predict broad behaviors 
in order to facilitate planning for instruc- 
tion. This prediction is essential in plan- 
ning for the group, in evaluating the 
grouping techniques employed, and in 
evaluating the outcomes of the instruc- 
tional process. 


IV. Are provisions made for all groups 
to participate in activities which reflect the 
broad purposes of the school? 


Instructional groups which reflect pupil 
needs largely reflect the academic pro- 
gram of the school. Academic instruction 
cannot be considered in isolation from the 
broader purposes of the school but rather 
constitute a means to defined ends. To 
group, then, for instructional purposes in 
terms of the academic program alone is to 
oversimplify the job of the school. Plan- 
ning general activities in terms of the total 
resources of the school is also essential. 
Such planning may call for regrouping in 
terms of the activity to be developed. 


V. Is there flexibility built within the 
grouping process? 

Follow-up studies of any structured 
group are essential—first, to be certain that 
each individual pupil is properly placed 
and, second, to recognize the point where 
a pupil’s needs have been met and new 
needs are emerging. Pupils do not develop 
skills in terms of the time limitations placed 
upon us by the school year. How flexibility 
can be implemented without presenting a 
threat to a pupil in his peer relations is a 
problem which needs careful consideration 
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in regard to each pupil and in regard to 
the group as a whole. 


VI. Does the teacher assigned to a par- 
ticular group or groups of pupils have the 
personal and professional skills necessary 
to initiate and carry out effective teaching? 


In the final analysis it is the teacher who 
is the key to effective instruction. Struc- 
tured grouping is not a solution to prob- 
lems of teaching. Grouping does not make 
teaching “easier.” Structured grouping 
creates new, but predictive, problems of 
teaching. Hence, the matching of a teach- 
er’s personal characteristics and of a teach- 
er’s ability to relate to a particular instruc- 
tional group of pupils is necessary. The 
teacher assignment is as important as, if 
not more important than, the structuring 
of the group. 


VII. Do the teaching methods and tech- 
niques used in the classroom meet the 
needs of the structured group? 


Different instructional groups with dif- 
ferent needs demand different methodol- 
ogy and different teaching techniques. Since 
the needs and the dynamics of the struc- 
tured groups are defined, it follows that 
the teaching must be developed in light 
of the group characteristics. To do any- 
thing else would deny the whole group 
process. 


VIII. Do the materials of instruction 
meet the defined needs of the structured 
groups? 

Just as teaching techniques must reflect 
the defined needs and dynamics of the 
structured group, so must the materials of 
instruction. To attempt to adhere to a 
stated grade level organization of materials 
would be to ignore the premise of needs on 
which the instructional groups are based. 
The identified needs of each instructional 
group become, of course, the operative cur- 
riculum. 
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IX. Is evaluation of pupil development 
and achievement carried out in terms of 
the identified pupil needs? 


To evaluate pupil development and 
achievement in terms other than the iden- 
tified needs is inconsistent with the basic 
premise of structured grouping. Struc- 
tured groups of pupils are organized to fa- 
cilitate the instructional process. Evaluation 
of such instruction can be carried on only 
in terms of its purposes, which are directly 
related to pupil needs. To group is to de- 
fine the basis for evaluation. 


When we structure instructional groups 
of pupils, we set up a chain reaction which 
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starts with the identification of pupil needs, 
works through the assignment of teachers, 
and culminates in the act of evaluation. 
Most teaching is done through some kind 
of group structure. This structure has often 
been ignored in our search for ways of 
meeting individual differences and needs. 
Too often we have forgotten that the two 
elements, the individual and the group, 
have a mutual dependence. By building in- 
structional groups on the basis of individ- 
ual needs in terms of the learning process, 
however, we can facilitate instruction by 
identifying realistic pupil goals and needed 
teaching techniques and so utilize the 
group itself as a planned resource for 
learning. 


Less-Known Federal Funds for Educational Projects 


By So. D. PRENsKY 
Fairleigh Dickinson University, Teaneck, New Jersey 


In the lively bustle that presently marks the 
granting of financial support for promising edu- 
cational developments, some of the sources from 
which grants may be obtained are liable to be over- 
looked in the shuffle. Most teachers are quite 
familiar with the tremendous impetus supplied by 
a great variety of grants from foundations such as 
the National Science Foundation, the Ford Founda- 
tion, and other institute and fund organizations 
that are well known by name and are catalogued in 
published listings. I should like to point out two 
important but much less publicized sources of 
federal funds generally lumped under the Office 
of Education, and to emphasize the distinguishing 
points of each one. 

While most of us are generally familiar with 
the fact that the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958 is made up of a number of distinct parts 
(or titles), the spotlight has been thrown on Title 
Ill (for the public academic secondary schools) 
and Title VIII (for the vocational schools) as 
generous sources of matching federal funds for 
modernizing equipment and facilities in science, 
mathematics, and foreign languages. However, Title 
VII, providing support for research proposals in 
communications media, is less known but is none- 
theless substantial in making available millions of 
dollars annually in the form of separate grants (re- 


quiring no matching by the state). These grants 
apply to proposals for investigating visual aids, 
such as movies and TV, and would also apply, in 
addition, to proposals for less obvious communica- 
tions media. Two cases under consideration at Fair- 
leigh Dickinson University may be cited as ex- 
amples: (1) the use of electronic instruments for 
demonstration display, and means for instructing 
teachers in their uses; (2) the use of teaching ma- 
chines and means for training teachers in the pro- 
graming of such machines in specific individual 
subjects (in all subjects, including the humanities). 

Proposals under Title VII are administered by 
Educational Media Branch, United States Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D.C. 

Another less known federal agency sponsoring 
research in educational activities, older than 
N.D.E.A. (and completely apart from it), is the 
Cooperative Research Program. This program cur- 
rently supports many dozens of research and evalu- 
ation programs in practically the whole field of 
education. A yearly listing of these projects is 
available. The program thus provides opportunities 
for grants in fields that fall outside the specific 
areas covered by N.D.E.A. Such proposals should 
be addressed to Director, Cooperative Research 
Program, United States Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Psychology of Character Development 
by Rosert F. Peck, with Rosertr J. 
Havicuurst, and RutH Cooper, JEssE 
LILIENTHAL, and Douctas More. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1960. 
267 pages, $6.50. 

The authors have presented some cogent data 
concerning the development of moral character 
in a group of adolescents from the Midwest. 
These youth were subjected to a number of 
psychologicai tests, both objective and subjec- 
tive, including projective and sociometric tech- 
niques and interviews. The data were corre- 
lated with other data gathered from the subjects’ 
families some years before but as yet unused. 

Combining the specific ideas of Freud, 
Fromm, and Riesman, and the added emphasis 
on the reasons for the moral acts, the authors 
have produced a theory of moral character de- 
velopment which appears to have considerable 
value. Five character types were established, 
each representing a successive stage in the psy- 
chosexual development of the individual. Al- 
though these types represent a “pure” type 
probably rarely encountered in real life, they 
are extremely useful in describing or analyzing 
a person’s “typical” way of behaving. The 
subjects studied did fit into each of these 
categories. 

The results point up some interesting facts 
which bear close study. It was found that a 
person's character is shaped mainly by the inti- 
mate and emotionally strong relationship be- 
tween him and his parents within the family 
group. Forces outside the family have only an 
indirect effect, even the usually strong peer 
group being hardly more than a reinforcer, 
rather than an originator, of values and be- 
haviors already developed within the family. 
Other forces assume primary significance only 
if the parents fail to perform their role ade- 
quately. The authors feel, that what is most 
important in character development is that the 
parents be the proper model for the children 
in actual behavior and not merely verbally. 

They are not too optimistic that our educa- 
tional and religious practices have any lasting 
effects on character development but do suggest 
that individuals can change. Thus there is some 
hope for education. This book is recommended 
as required reading by anyone who in any way 
may have something to do with adolescents. 

HENRY ANGELINO 
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Taxes for the Schools by Rocer A. FREE- 
MAN. Washington 5, D.C.: Institute for 
Social Science Research, 1960. 441 pages, 
$5.00. 

This book is a supplement to the 1958 publi- 
cation of the Institute for Social Science Re- 
search, entitled, “School Needs in the Decade 
Ahead.” The author examines the financing for 
those needs of public elementary and secondary 
schools which were outlined in the earlier book. 
Mr. Freeman takes positive stands on some of 
the moot questions raised about the financing 
of public schools. He supports his positions 
with extensive data drawn primarily from fed- 
eral government compilations and re-empha- 
sized in seventy-six tables which vary in their 
terminology and clarity because they are taken 
from a variety of sources. Mr. Freeman also uses 
extensive quotations representing varied opin- 
ions. He tends to present most favorably those 
statistics and quotations that occur with conclu- 
sions which, apparently, were preconceived. 

His basic theses may be summarized thus: 

(1) School expenditures will increase propor- 
tionately in the next decade, requiring an addi- 
tional $6 billion in taxable resources beyond 
what can be expected from the foreseeable rise 
in our gross national product. 

(2) There are three major kinds of taxes, 
namely, income taxes (which are near the 
limits of their capacity, as indicated by the 
author's phrase “many unhappy returns”); con- 
sumption taxes (which can yield far greater 
revenue if we have the political courage to 
raise the rates); and property taxes (which the 
author feels have been underestimated and 
which can yield greatly increased revenues 
through the reform of assessment practices and 
the sharp reduction of exemptions). 

(3) The federal participation in the financial 
support of schools does not need to be in- 
creased. The danger of federal control is so 
real and deadly that this aid must not be ex- 
panded. Mr. Freeman examines the constitu- 
tional, historical, and social arguments for 
“federal aid” and assumes that he refutes them. 

The author explores the recent history and 
the economic implications of each of the three 
kinds of taxes in great detail in three chapters. 
He analyzes state and federal aid as not being 
“. .. means of raising revenue but methods of 
distributing centrally collected funds to local 
units of government.” (p. 328) 
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Mr. Freeman's biases are stated honestly, but 
they limit the range of his research. This book 
has a collection of useful data which can be 
used to explore other possible conclusions. The 
book illustrates clearly the old principle that 
tax policy in a relatively affluent society is de- 
termined not by the availability of resources 
but by the priorities in social values which 
are expressed in the public policy. 

ALEXANDER M. Moore 


Understanding Arithmetic by MAYTSCHERL 
W. RECKLESs. Raglewaod Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1961. 372 pages, 
$3.76. 


The book under review is a product of the 
times. In the last few years there has been an 
insistent emphasis on having children under- 
stand arithmetic. Therefore, it was inevitable 
that sooner or later a book would appear 
which was designed to help children under- 
stand the subject, would do it extremely well, 
and would do little else. This is that book. 

Understanding Arithmetic is intended for 
use in the junior or senior high school. The 
author does not claim to cover the usual junior- 
high-school program, so it is a little difficult to 
know just where the book would best fit. It is 
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clearly not suitable for the “slow” group in a 
multitrack program, for much of it would be 
too difficult for such pupils. The lack of much 
of the informational and social material usually 
found in a junior-high-school series argues 
against using it as the basic text in one of 
these grades. The sheer amount of material 
would make it difficult to cover the book in 
less than a year in the junior high school. A 
somewhat advanced group in the senior high 
school would profit from working through it 
as a special project, and probably could do it 
in a semester by skipping some of the super- 
abundant practice material. Such students 
would certainly “understand” the rationale of 
the fundamental processes in a way that very 
few high-school graduates today do. 

The book does very well what it sets out to 
do. It takes up each of the different kinds of 
numbers. The processes are explained, illus- 
trated, rationalized, analyzed, compared, and 
applied, until there is very little left to say 
about them. The nature and logic of the num- 
ber system are examined and explained, al- 
though no work is provided with bases other 
than ten, except for casual reference to the 
binary system. Place value is emphasized, round- 
ing off numbers is carefully taught, and compu- 
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tation with approximate numbers is given con- 
siderable attention. Pupils are taught to 
estimate answers before they begin actual 
computation. A chapter is devoted to ratio and 
proportion, and two chapters each to direct and 
indirect measurement. These latter chapters in- 
troduce many of the concepts and relationships 
which the student will later meet in a course in 
demonstrative geometry. Formulas are used 
only in connection with geometric figures, and 
there is no other work in algebra. Very little 
of the material which is now coming into 
school mathematics programs under the general 
heading of “the new mathematics” or “modern 
mathematics” is used in this book. The reader 
may decide for himself whether this is good or 
bad. 

The book is visually attractive, with color 
used for decoration, for emphasis, for identifica- 
tion, and for clarification. 

Practically everything in this book ought to 
be taught to children before they finish high 
school. Many of the meanings here developed 
should be obtained in the elementary school. 
This would be an excellent reference book for 
elementary teachers whose own learning of 
arithmetic was lacking in meaning and under- 
standing. The book would be useful in a course 
for prospective elementary teachers. 

Farry E. Benz 


English in the Secondary School by Epwin 
H. Saver. New York 17: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, Inc., 1961. 245 pages, $3.75. 
Here is a book that should be required read- 

ing for any teacher of English today. To the 

beginning teacher it offers many sensible, 
worth-while suggestions; to the veteran it cor- 
roborates many of his ideas and practices. 

Of late, the average teacher of high-school 
English has been bombarded with pamphlets 
and brechures, most of which seem to avoid the 
basic techniques of teaching composition and 
literature and attempt to glamorize what is 
actually hard work on the part of both teacher 
and pupil. As an antidote to this, Dr. Sauer’s 
book is a godsend. It is plain that he has taught 
in secondary schools and knows well the mental 
range of his adolescent pupils, their limitations 
and their potentialities. 

Dr. Sauer’s book is admirable in its concrete- 
ness, its lack of educational jargon, and, most 
of all, for the sincerity and admiration with 
which he discusses our language and literature. 
The author is particularly stimulating in his 
pages on the teaching of composition, and in 
his chapters on the gifted child and advanced- 
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standing programs. His reading lists are up 
to date and his enthusiasm for modern drama 
and for inclusion of it in the English curricu- 
lum is to be applauded. 

The fifteen chapters of Dr. Sauer’s book are 
all readable. No one should fail to find inspira- 
tion and a kind of solace in its sanity. The con- 
cluding essay, “The Profession and the Future,” 
is especially fine. 

Danie O'NEILL 


Challenge in the Middle East by Harry B. 
Eis. New York: Ronald Press Co., 1960. 
238 pages, $4.00. 

The history of the relations of the Great 
Powers with the Middle East since 1800 has the 
intrigue of a Sherlock Holmes mystery, for here 
is a game ruthlessly and astutely played. Within 
the last two decades the Middle East has come 
forcibly within the purview of every American. 
The news and the books about the area are 
somewhat like one of those dreams in which 
“the dreamer does not know where he is, much 
less where he is going. The street has a familiar 
name, but it is not the street which he knows 
by that name in his waking life.” 

We are told by one group of writers that 
the Middle East is lost, by another group that 
it has been saved. President Nasser of Egypt, 
Prime Minister Kassim of Iraq, Dr. Musaddeq 
of Iran, and many patriots and nationalists of 
the area have been labeled as procommunist 
and anti-West; King Hussein of Jordan, the 
Shah of Iran, and the late Nuri-as-Said of Iraq 
have been called pro-West, yet both West and 
Soviet Russia are still far from owning the 
Middle East. Few writers on the Middle East 
have ever tried to examine whether the leader- 
ship is pro their own country or their own 
people. Nobody asks why Nasser or Musaddeq 
should be pro anybody but his own people. 

Harry Ellis’ book on the Middle East is de- 
void of any new facts, or any feeling or under- 
standing of the Middle Eastern situation. The 
book is based on hearsay, gossip, and apologies 
for the Shah of Iran or Hussein of Jordan. 

On page 176 he states: “As has been noted, 
the Shah of Iran is deeply concerned lest his 
kingdom be boxed in between Russian 
equipped military forces in Afghanistan on the 
east and Iraq on the west.” Ellis ignores the 
fact that Iran has a population twice as large 
as the population of Iraq and Afghanistan. The 
Russian military and economic aid to Iraq and 
Afghanistan is estimated at less than $200, 
000,000. On the other hand, Iran has received 
more than $1,300,000,000 in loans, economic 
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THE AMERICAN PEOPLE * THEIR HISTORY 
by Clarence L. Ver Steeg 


AN AMERICAN HISTORY TEXT FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
which explains who and why as well as when and where 


| Also available—A TEACHER’S SOURCE BOOK to accompany 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE: THEIR HISTORY, which provides 
useful teaching suggestions, constructive ideas, and resource 


* If you read this book you'll use it x 
ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


ELMSFORD, NEW YORK 


aid, and military aid from the U.S.A., and 
another $1,200,000,000 in oil revenues during 
the last seven years. The Shah’s army is 
equipped with American arms and is three 
times as large as the armies of Iraq and Af- 
ghanistan. Why should he be afraid of Af- 
ghanistan and Iraq? The truth is that the Shah 
is afraid of his own people. All the aid from 
the United States has gone down the drain. 
The country is bankrupt; corruption is ram- 
pant. 

Ten per cent of the budget of the country 
is spent on the Shah and his family; his land 
reform is on paper, and at the present rate it 
will take 150 years before the last acre of the 
land which the Shah's father stole from his 
people is sold back to them. 

The story on page 137 is typical of the in- 
accuracy of the book: “Recently the Shah... 
visited . . . Gonbad Kabous in Khorasan Prov- 
ince, near the Soviet frontier in northeastern 
Iran. One farmer told the Shah all would be 
well if only he were given his legitimate share 
of irrigation water by his neighbor. The Shah 
asked who the neighbor was. The farmer knew 
him only by name. It turned out to be the 
Shah’s personal adjutant. The adjutant lost his 
job and the peasant got his water.” 


Gonbad Kabous is not in Khorasan, it is in 
Gorgan. It is not in northeastern Iran but 
northern Iran. The farmer’s complaint was not 
against the Shah’s adjutant, but his personal 
pilot. The pilot did not lose his job but was 
made a general when he married Fatemah, the 
Shah's sister, after Fatemah was divorced by 
her American husband. The farmer did not 
get the water. My guess is that he is now in 
prison, and his land is part of the land of the 
Shah's sister. Ellis admits that Iran is poor, 
bankrupt, and dominated by a group of cor- 
rupt landowners and army officers; that the 
“power of the 1,000 families would not be 
crushed by the amended land reform bill, that 
false hopes raised among the peasantry might 
turn to despair and disillusionment.” Never- 
theless, the absolute ruler of this country for 
the last seven years is the same Shah whom 
Ellis would like to defend as a man of good 
intention. 

This 


book suffers from _ simplification, 
naiveté, lack of understanding and perception, 
and lack of consideration for the aspirations 
of the people of the area. The author seems to 
forget that go per cent of the people in Iran, 
Jordan, and Saudi Arabia are landless and 
hungry. He states, “It is only among the urban 
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middle class, professional people, and students 
that resentment of the graft and corruption in 
government and frustration at the lack of real 
political freedom is in danger of being turned 
against the Shah.” He calls the struggle of the 
people of the area for freedom of speech and 
assembly, freedom of election and of the press 
“pent-up frustrations.” 

This book shows dismal failure of the author 
to recognize the basic problems of conflicts in 
the modern Middle East. The dynamic human 
struggle of the region fails to emerge in this 
book. His story of the achievements in the 
United Arab Republic, Turkey, Jordan, or 
Iran depends very much on the author’s mood 
on the given day when the particular chapter 
was written. 

The author's greatest disservice to the cause 
of the United States in the Middle East is to 
identify the corrupt governments of Iran, 
Jordan, and Saudi Arabia with the United 
States. If Mr. Ellis were really looking for 
truth in the Middle East, he should have gone 
to the people and learned about their aspira- 
tions, their trials, and their tribulations. He 
should have written about the thousands of 
young men and women who have been killed 
or jailed without any trial. Ninety per cent of 
the political prisoners in Iran, Jordan, and 
Saudi Arabia are anticommunist, and their only 
crime is to demand social, political and eco- 
nomic reforms. Too many Western observers 
make the tragic mistake of equating legitimate 
demands for reform with communism. Nassér, 
Kassin, Musaddeq are national heroes; they 
are as much anticommunist as they are anti- 
British or anti-French or anti any nation that 
opposes the national aspirations and sover- 
eignty of their nation. I hope Ellis and other 
writers in this field will heed the New York 
Times of a year ago August: “If we cannot pro- 
vide social justice with freedom and by evolu- 
tionary process, the Communist, who falsely 
promises it through revolution, will win.” 

NASROLLAH S. FATEMI 


Paperbounds Received 


From Dell Publishing Co., Inc., 750 Third Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y.: 

Balzac (a Laurel Reader) edited by Epmunp 
FULLER, 1960. 318 pages, 50 cents. 

Browning (Laurel Poetry Series) edited by 
RicHarp Wi.suR, 1960. 160 pages, 35 cents. 
Great Russian Plays (Laurel Drama Series) se- 

lected and introduced by Norris Houcuton, 


1960. 511 pages, 75 cents. 
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A Handful of Dust and Decline and Fall by Eve- 
LYN WAUGH, 1960. 416 pages, 75 cents. 

Selections from the Works of Oscar Wilde (a 
Laurel Reader) edited by GranamM Houcn, 
1960. 351 pages, 50 cents. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt and the Age of Action 
edited by ALrrep B. ROLLins, JR., 1960. 384 
pages, 50 cents. 

The Scarlet Letter by NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 
1960. 320 pages, 50 cents. : 

Scoop and Put Out More Flags by Evetyn 
WaucH, 1961. 416 pages, 75 cents. 

You Can’t Go Home Again by Tuomas Wo ire, 
1960. 671 pages, 95 cents. 

Wurttier (Laurel Poetry Series) edited by Ricx- 
ARD WILBUR, 1960. 159 pages, 35 cents. 

Wilder Stone by JouN Leccetr, 1961. 256 pages, 
50 cents. 


From WASHINTON SQUARE Press, INc., 630 Fifth 
Ave., New York 20, N.Y.: 

15 American One-Act Plays edited by Pavut 
KOZELKA, 1961. 306 pages, 60 cents. 

Three Comedies of American Family Life edited 
by JoserH E. MERsANp, 1961. 314 pages, 60 
cents. 

Three Dramas of American Individualism 
edited by Josepu E. MERSAND, 1961. 266 pages, 
60 cents. 

Three Dramas of American Realism edited by 
Josern E. MERSAND, 1961. 312 pages, 60 cents. 


From Barron's EpucaTionat Series, INC., 343 
Great Neck Rd., Great Neck, N.Y.: : 

All for Love by Joun Dryven, edited by Bey- 
JAMIN W. GrirFitH, 1961. 156 pages, 65 cents. 

Sceptical Essays by BERTRAND RUSSELL, 1961. 172 
pages, 95 cents. 

A Young Girl’s Diary introduced by Sicmunp 
Freup, 1961. 175 pages, 95 cents. 
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PERSPECTIVE IN PRINT 


Teens Looking at Teens 


One effective means of separating young 
people from their loose change is to sell them a 
glass bearing an alluring image and tell them 
that the image is their own reflection. Thus 
when the teen-ager looks in the mirror and sees 
Fabian or Bobby Rydell, he is told that here is 
an average teen-ager like himself, who hap- 
pened to make the big time. Although the 
member of the teen-age audience can accept the 
idea that Bobby and Fabe don their shoes one 
at a time and are therefore just mortals, he sees 
that the shoes are the shiny, well-made, casual 
type generally worn by the gods. He can readily 
identify with the teen idols because of their 
ordinary qualities, but he wants to identify 
with them because they are Olympians. And 
herein lies the irony. For most of the idols 
dwell many leagues below the homes of the 
gods. Usually they lack talent as well as what is 
referred to mystically in show biz circles as “star 
quality.” Their godlike qualities are delusions 
conceived by PR men and whooped up in echo 
chambers. 

But, alas, it seems that even the reflections of 
these mortal images are too radiant for many 
teen-agers to identify with. And so there is a 
lower-level, more human image available for 
those who look for less in their mirrors. At this 
level one finds those who become pre-eminent 
because they promote the “talent.” Dick Clark 
remains the high priest of this cult although 
his robes have less glitter than they did a few 
years back. 

Mr. Clark affects the kind of jargon teen- 
agers reputedly speak, but even the most my- 
opic youngster can see that Dick has to pay 
adult fare and is really not a bona fide resident 
of Teensville. However, as anyone betwixt 
twelve and twenty knows, a number of young 
acolytes cavort around Mr. Clark’s bandstand. 
They are the third-level gods, or more precisely, 
they are the ordinary folks who managed to walk 
into the spotlight. They are, in a word, Every- 
teen. 

Because TV and movie appearances of these 
teen-age deities rarely provide the kind of inti- 
mate information that a hungry identifier re- 
quires in order to find himself mirrored in 
them, several teen magazines are now available 
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to fill this lack. The lonely eater of a big break- 
fast can read 16 magazine and discover that Car- 
men Jimenez also eats a big breakfast, and the 
world becomes less lonely. Or, if he wants to 
talk directly to a god of a higher order, he can, 
through the offices of the same magazine, write 
a personal question to Paul Anka (pictured 
naked to the waist on a bed) and get a private 
reply in Paul’s column. The reply will be ad- 
dressed to the code name of the writer's choice, 
a gimmick that reinforces the intimacy. Finally, 
for the reader who would be satisfied with 
nothing less than entering the sanctum sanc- 
torum himself, one issue of 76 offered a date 
with Johnny Tillotson to the winner of a con- 
test. 

Another magazine that provides a passport 
into the “private” lives of teen idols is Holly- 
wood Teenagers (“Win a Date with Fabian”). 
Although some of the teen-agers in these pages 
are rather superannuated, they still address 
themselves enthusiastically to the problems and 
mores of teen-agers. 

Both 16 and Hollywood Teenagers are writ- 
ten in a style that will not give the slow reader 
too many heartaches. 

’Teen, another monthly, figures to enchant 
the teen-agers by affecting the cute style which 
they consider their own. (“Lunch was a gloomy 
drag and I hardly ate a bite.”) Like almost all 
of the teen magazines, "Teen has an advice 
column. It boosts circulation with contests in- 
volving regional nominees. Although ’Teen is 
willing to include nongossip genres such as 
movie reviews and short stories, the quality of 
these rests more in the form than in the con- 
tent. 

Ingenue and Seventeen also dally a bit with 
the gods, but invariably with the top echelons 
—those whose success is based on some ability. 
Their short stories have challenging vocabu- 
laries. They provide worth-while suggestions on 
complexion, diet, and, of course, fashions. Most 
importantly, they review quality movies, rec- 
ords, and books—the kind that most of the gods, 
the near gods, the pseudo gods, and the god 
followers probably don’t find very cool. The 
images that Ingenue and Seventeen put in the 
glass are meant to be a little better than those 
who look at the mirror. That is the way it 
should be if teen-agers want to improve them- 
selves. 


H.B.M. 
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POEMS FOR STUDY 


It may at first seem a strange thing to offer 
the poem below as a “Poem for Study.” I hope 
to justify my choice in what follows. In this 
era of close reading and explication it is a good 
thing, now and then, to take a sharp look at 
some of the classics with which we have in fact 
only a rough familiarity. 


AULD LANG SYNE 


Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And never brought to min’? 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And auld lang syne? 


We twa hae run about the braes, 
And pu’d the gowans fine; 

But we've wandered monie a weary fit 
Sin’ auld lang syne. 


We twa hae paidl’d i’ the burn, 
Frae morning sun till dine; 

But seas between us braid hae roar’d 
Sin’ auld lang syne. 


And here’s a hand, my trusty fiere, 
And gie’s a hand o’ thine; 

And we'll tak a right guid-willie waught 
For auld lang syne. 


And surely ye'll be your pint-stowp, 
And surely I'll be mine; 

And we'll tak a cup o’ kindness yet 
For auld lang syne! 


For auld lang syne, my dear, 
For auld lang syne, 
We'll tak a cup o’ kindness yet 
For auld lang syne. 
—Rosert Burns 


On many a New Year's Eve I have joined 
hands with the person on my right and the per- 
son on my left, and we have sung as best we 
could the opening stanza and the refrain of the 
poem above. Indeed, the assembled company 
has sometimes joined with Guy Lombardo, or 
some other name band on television, and with 
a heart presumably full of sentiment, raised our 
voices for “auld lang syne.” I have been struck 
to learn on more than one of these occasions 
that many of the persons involved, some of 
them with tears in their eyes, do not even have 
an accurate notion as to what the phrase “auld 
lang syne” connotes. There is an overflowing 
sense of fellowship, but not much intelligence 
about the sense of the words being sung. This 


musical outburst, probably for some the only 
one in a given year, is followed by a good deal 
of random kissing. This part of the ritual is de 
rigueur, even if you have known the present 
company for only ten days. The general idea is 
for each male to kiss as many females as he can 
without making himself obnoxious, and I dare 
say there is a good deal of collaboration and 
reciprocity on the female side. 

But back to the poem. At the risk of insulting 
everyone’s intelligence, I offer as the closest 
transliteration of “auld lang syne”: “old long 
since.” Clearly, this is not idiomatic and will 
not do. Connotatively expanded, it means “the 
experiences we have shared in the past, the 
distant past.” Strictly speaking, then, we should 
not sing “Auld Lang Syne” with comparative 
strangers, or with the couple that has just 
moved in next door, but it may be mere carp- 
ing to say so. 

The fact is that not one person in a hundred 
has any real acquaintance with the poem as a 
whole. (Perhaps this is some justification for 
giving it attention here.) The second stanza 
shows immediately that the sentiments are ad- 
dressed to an individual, and the “my dear” of 
the refrain is in the singular. The song re- 
capitulates the history of a friendship between 
two people. “We twa” have run about the 
fields, picked flowers together, gone wading in 
the stream from dawn to dinnertime (presuma- 
bly as children). Since the old days, we have 
traveled many weary miles, been separated by 
some broad sea, and now that we are reunited 
companions (fieres), we will join hands and 
celebrate our reunion with a right good 
friendly draught. The fifth stanza has an odd 
image: “You'll be your pint-stowp, and I'll be 
mine” as if the persons involved were decanters 
into which the “cup of kindness” or good feel- 
ing will be poured. 

In spite of my cranky observation above, I 
think it is a fine custom to sing, or mis-sing, 
“Auld Lang Syne” with neighbors and friends 
on New Year's Eve. But it is salutary to refresh 
our knowledge of the poem as Burns wrote it, 
and to be aware that in its original fullness, it 
is a paean to friendship between two long- 
separated friends who were once constant play- 
mates and have a host of memories in common. 

Why has it stayed with us—at least in its 
truncated form? Because even those of us who 
are shaky on our Scottish dialect dimly appre- 
hend that it is a joyous hymn to friendship 
which bears the characteristic stamp of genuine 
feeling which is the hallmark of honest Robbie. 
He even makes you feel that he loved equally 
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all those lassies he wrote such heartfelt lyrics to. 
To the unco guid he was a rascal, but he was 
one of the true romantics with an umplumba- 
ble well of warmth. I hope I can go on for 
“monie a weary” year mispronouncing, off key, 
Burns's wonderful song, each December 31. 
Ross CLARK 
University of Connecticut 


IN PRINT 


For Every Man, a Price 


The Child Buyer by Joun Hersey. New York: 
Alfred A, Knopf, 1960. 258 pages, $4.00. 
Most of the newspapers and magazines have 

been filled with reviews describing Hersey’s new 

book as an attack on American education. It is 

—partially. But the fact of the matter is The 

Child Buyer is an attack on the things most 

Americans hold dear—our aims and goals in 

life. (Not the things we say we believe in—but 

the things we actually seem to prize above all 
else. 

If the book has a theme or a moral, it is 
probably: “Every man has his price.” The irony 
of The Child Buyer is that every major charac- 
ter in the book has been bought by the time the 
book ends. But we are getting ahead of the 
story. The plot is deceptively simple: 

Wissey Jones arrives in the town of Pequot 
one day to purchase a ten-year-old male child— 
one Barry Rudd. Barry, an apparent genius, is 
to be used by United Lymphomilloid of Amer- 
ica in a fifty-year top-secret government project. 
His brains are most important—so Barry will be 
brainwashed of all the useless education he has 
acquired, become de-emotionalized, and take 
his place in the United Lymphomilloid brain 
stockpile. Jones causes such a commotion in 
Pequot that the (unnamed) State Senate's 
Standing Committee on Education, Welfare, 
and Public Morality holds an investigation. 
The entire novel consists of four days of hear- 
ings before the committee. 

We hear the testimony of Jones, of Barry, his 
teacher, his parents, his best friend, his school 
principal, his guidance counselor. We soon 
sympathize with the pathetic “guidance” avail- 
able in Pequot schools. We can shake our hands 
in sad dismay over the “enrichment” available 
to gifted students like Barry. Too much of this 
strikes home. 

But as the plot unfolds, Hersey starts cutting 
deeper. And after a while we realize that he has 
cut right down into the heart of the American 
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moral fiber. Every man, Hersey says, has his 
price. (In the book, Jones looks for each charac- 
ter’s “weakness,” which amounts to the same 
thing.) And Mrs. Rudd—Barry’s mother—sells 
her son for $16,734 plus a set of the Five-Foot- 
Three Inch Classics Shelf, a subscription to the 
Upstream Book Society, the Sky-Hi-Fi Sym- 
phony Series with stereo record player, the Print 
of the Month, the Drawn and Quartered Quar- 
terly (“the digest of all the biggest Little Maga- 
zines, where you get hopelessness so condensed 
it’s kind of thrilling”), a new television set, plus 
a cleaning woman once a week, “All the cul- 
tural opportunities I've always dreamed of,” 
says Mrs. Rudd. 

Hersey tears apart the image of the Organi- 
zation Man (for who can be a greater Organiza- 
tion Man than little Barry, with his mind 
geared only to the greater glory of United Lym- 
phomilloid?). He exposes the carnival atmos- 
phere of the congressional hearing and the 
jockeying among the senators for the best press. 

But what more damning indictment can Her- 
sey make than the whole idea of buying brain 
power like so much iron ore or coal? Never was 
there a more biting attack on corporations 
which literally buy up talent and stockpile it 
for future use; on a National Defense Educa- 
tion Act which puts a premium on science, 
mathematics, and foreign language and leaves 
the humanities to rot on the vine; on status 
seeking; on McCarthyism; on corruption; on 
conformity. 

The novel is difficult to get into. The first 
thirty-odd pages you'll be held up reading who 
says what and trying to identify the various 
characters. But once you've passed the halfway 
mark in the book, the reading goes much faster. 

It is a bold and angry novel. It has much of 
the shock and pathos of Hiroshima—but its 
characters lack the warmth and reality of any of 
the characters in The Wall or the much under- 
rated The War Lover. Perhaps this is because 
there is not a single character you would care to 
identify yourself with. (My favorite character is 
Charles Perkonian, Barry's best friend. Not 
overbright, Charley listens without too much 
enthusiasm to Barry talk about Benjamin 
Franklin, Mozart, Elie Metchnikoff. Explains 
Barry: “He thinks they're just characters in 
television serials I've watched.’’) 

Read the book. And the next time you hear 
somebody say what a great exposé of American 
education it all is, you can tell him that Hersey 
is holding up a mirror to all of America. 

Howarp J. LANGER 
Editor, Scholastic Teacher 
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Bargain Books 


Typee by HerMAN Metvitte. New York: Ban- 
tam Books, Inc., 1961. 294 pages, 50 cents. 

In a letter to Hawthorne, Evert Duyckinck 
summarized Typee as “a lively and pleasant 
book, not over philosophical perhaps... .” 
Duyckinck could not see in the book the birth 
of a mind that would fulfill itself volcanically 
in Moby Dick. But the modern reader, privi- 
leged to examine Melville's complete range, can 
watch embryonic ideas feed and grow on the 
intellect that challenged the universe. 

The narrator's escape from the hardships 
aboard the Dolly at first appears to be a flight 
to freedom. The island is soft and luxurious 
and full of peace. But Melville's sense of irony 
soon intrudes to complicate a simple answer, 
and the island paradise soon becomes a trap. 
The narrator spends much of his time contriv- 
ing means of escape, in the midst of Edenic 
scenes of clear-pool bathing, and life among a 
childlike people with the beautiful and un- 
spoiled Fayaway. He finally breaks away from 
his paradise prison and makes a dash for the 
whaler Julia. He has traveled full circle on an 
odyssey of self-discovery. The world now is 
much larger, more unfathomable. The closing 
pages of Typee more closely resemble a begin- 
ning than an end. Melville dated the beginning 
of his life at the age of twenty-five, and this was 
the year in which he wrote down his South Seas 
adventures, and entitled them Typee. 

FREDERICK S. KILEY 
Trenton State College 


Great Ideas from the Great Books by MorTIMER 
J. Apter. New York: Washington Square 
Press, Inc., 1961. 264 pages, 60 cents. 

Dr. Mortimer J. Adler valiantly attempts to 
compress the wisdom of the ages into two-hun- 
dred and sixty-four pages for the man on the 
street and in his own language. Following the 
“Dear Abby” form of replying to the letters of 
troubled readers, Dr. Adler answers questions 
with staggering glibness. He spends two pages 
defining the nature of truth, and two pages de- 
scribing loyalty. But for the dignity of man, 
where implications spread the wings of imagina- 
tion, he devotes three full pages. Somehow, this 
attempt to squeeze the great wisdom of the ages 
into capsule form creates a grotesque shapeless- 
ness and mocks the crusade that Dr. Adler has 
sustained for so many years. The book pretends 
to offer a secret back door to intellectual dis 
tinction, but in truth it is as misleading, and 
with the same sophisticated vulgarity, as a Maid- 
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enform brassiere advertisement. The final irony 
is that the book, which would appear a painless, 
antiseptic substitute for a direct involvement 
with great minds, leads the reader full circle to 
a bibliography that is, of course, a list of the 
great books. 

F.S.K. 


Hawaii by JaMes Micnener. New York: Ban- 
tam Books, 1961. 905 pages. 95 cents. 

James Michener’s enthusiasm for the Pacific 
sustains his novel Hawaii throughout its goo 
pages. From the beginning volcanic eruptions 
and coral growth that formed the islands, the 
story climbs upward through history to the com- 
plicated labor upheavals and social displace- 
ment that troubled Hawaii after World War II. 
There are many people in this book, but the 
hero is the island itself. Born of violence, nursed 
with Arcadian serenity by migrating Polyne- 
sians, weened by uncompromising, black-frocked 
Christian missionaries, and matured by the col- 
lision of Oriental and Western settlers, Hawaii 
comes of age in mid-twentieth century. Mich- 
ener selects characters from different races and 
weaves the pattern of their generations into the 
tapestry of his story. An abundance of romance, 
coincidence, sentimentality, violence, and hu- 
man blindness characterizes the plot of the 
novel. 

The book represents a successful union of 
romantic material and James Michener’s ability 
to create a best seller. The writing never dis- 
tracts from the progress of the story, which 
rockets breathlessly through time. The insights 
of the novel show a great respect for conven- 
tion, No one character looms larger than the 
others, and the book offers am impression of a 
society rather than of isolated moral giants. 

F.S.K. 


From the Critics’ Notebook 


Tue Ucty America: Our skies are still spa- 
cious, our purple mountains still majestic, but 
the land itself is a cluttered mess. And it’s our 
own fault, says Peter Blake, in an article in 
Horizon for May, 1961. “We have lost the dis- 
criminating use of our eyes,” and we belong to 
a civilization where almost everything—from 
buildings to Kleenex—is designed to be easily 
dispensable. “The time is long overdue for 
Americans to become outraged at the things 
that are being done to cities and countryside in 
the name of our way of life.” Twelve pages of 
pictures bring some of the desecrations into 
sharp focus. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL NEWS 


New Materials 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN ACTION: film, 
18 mins., color, $120, North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N.C. A 
film instructing the school library services, the 
pupils, and teachers, grades 1 through 12. Five 
major areas of the school library program are 
illustrated: planning for library use; guiding 
pupils’ reading; teaching library skills; supply- 
ing instructional materials; guiding reference 
work. 


DISCOVERING COLOR: film, 15 mins., 
color, $160, Film Associates of California, 11014 
Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. A 
film designed to help students understand the 
science and aesthetics of color mixing. It is 
suitable for elementary and junior-high science 
and art classes. 


ALASKA AND ITS NATURAL RE- 
SOURCES: film, 26 mins., color, free loan, 
Graphic Services Bureau of Mines, United 
States Department of the Interior, 4800 Forbes 
Ave., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. A new film sponsored 
by the Richfield Oil Corporation considers the 
historical development of Alaska, its resources 
of today, and its promise for tomorrow; a 
tenderfoot talks to salmon fishermen, farmers, 
oil-well drilling crews, lumbermen, geologists, 
miners, and others. Most of the Alaskan cities 
are visited; early gold rush days are shown, 
along with today’s search for oil and natural 
gas; a look is taken at Alaska’s extensive timber 
resources, and agriculture and cattle ranches. 


EARLY MARRIAGE: film, 26 mins., color, 
$200, E. C. Brown Trust, 220 Southwest Alder 
St., Portland 4, Ore. A Churchill-Wexler film 
production on a very important topic to the 
young people of today. Preview prints are avail- 
able. 


WEATHER SCIENTISTS: film, 134 mins., 
color, $135; United World Films, Inc., 1445 
Park Ave., New York 29, N.Y. A survey of the 
function of the weather scientist and the instru- 
ments he uses. The film follows the flow weather 
data into national headquarters of the United 
States Weather Bureau. Other electronic com- 
puters sort out and analyze this mass of observa- 
tion data. Skilled technicians then plot the official 
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daily weather map. We see and hear explained 
the following instruments: barograph, psychrom- 
eter, wind vane, anemometer, weather balloon, 
rain gauge, sunshine recorder, ceilometer, and 
radar. 


WAY STATIONS IN SPACE: film, 13% 
mins., color, $135, United World Films, Inc., 
1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N.Y. An intro- 
duction to the basic scientific principles related 
to the utilization of a manned space platform 
to help explore the universe. This film, by 
means of animation, demonstrates the construc- 
tion, placement, and operation of a huge, spin- 
ning space platform 1,075 miles above the 
earth's surface. Prefabricated parts are shown 
delivered by rockets and assembled by crewmen 
in space suits. Such terms as weightlessness and 
centrifugal force are explained. A rocket trip 
to the moon from the way station allows the 
film to analyze the problems of approach and 
landing, as well as construction and main- 
tenance of an underground moon station for 
further solar exploration. 


Quotes on TV Instruction 


TELEVISION IN THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


“I believe that television is such a powerful 
means of communication that it offers the 
schools a unique opportunity to improve the 
educational program. . . . You are aware of the 
improvements that have come in the communi- 
cation field from the restricted range of the hu- 
man voice in face-to-face groups, through the 
development of art and writing, printing, 
photography, electric and electronic transmis- 
sion by the telegraph, telephone, and radio, the 
recording of sound for future use, the applica- 
tion of motion and color to pictures, on to the 
medium that combines them all—television. But 
television is more than a combination of all 
these developments, It is a medium with its 
own unique characteristics. It is a tremendous 
attention getter with great holding power. It 
capitalizes on the feeling of immediacy. The 
imagination is stirred with the feeling of being 
in two places at the same time—at home in the 
living room but still at the ball game. The in- 
dividual tends to identify himself with the tele- 
vision screen; so even though this is a mass 
medium, it provides the feeling of individual 
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by The CLeartinc House 


involvement. All these characteristics have im- 
plications for education. . . . However, I am 
not speaking with the voice of a prophet in 
pointing to the probable usefulness of tele- 
vision in schools. Actually it has been experi- 
mented with in this use over a number of years. 
These experiments have provided the knowl- 
edge necessary to make possible the large-scale 
studies that are now under way. It is evident 
from the studies that have been made that 
pupils can and do learn from television view- 
ing. They learn as much and in some cases 
more, even though we are just beginning to de- 
velop procedures for using television for in- 
struction. But there is no evidence yet that tele- 
vision can be thought of as an end in itself. It 
has no subject-matter content. It does not take 
the place of the teacher or the textbook, or 
even the film or other visual aids, but it ap- 
parently makes it possible to use the teacher 
more effectively—it is an important addition to 
the art of teaching and it heightens the effec- 
tiveness of the textbook, the film, the visual aid. 
It serves, in short, as a catalytic agent that fuses 
many elements of the educative process with 
great vividness and educatively significant suc- 
A. Brisn, Superintendent of 
Schools, Washington County, Maryland, in 
an address at a forum held at the Hotel Grama- 
tan, Bronxville, New York, March 8, 1957. 


ELECTRONIC SPACE DIVIDERS 


“Forward-looking educators, feeling entrap- 
ped and frustrated by old school buildings they 
must continue to use may take cheer. Their 
pupils need no longer be confined by the exist- 
ing divisions of space in the buildings. Now 
there are electronic space dividers. These are 
not really new machines and gadgets. Rather, 
they result from new thinking about newer 
media we already have. 

“We're talking about using television to fig- 
uratively destroy walls. Leave the learners right 
in the groups where they are. Then with closed 
circuit television, transmit sight and sound 
signals through and around any kind of parti- 
tion that exists. Thus groups of any size may be 
reassembled instantaneously by television, no 
matter where the individuals are located. They 
can be brought together electronically for com- 
mon seeing and hearing. 

“Let's be more specific. Take any old school, 
for instance. Equip it completely for closed cir- 
cuit television. Assume there are three classes 
located in various parts of the building you 
want to bring together to see a demonstration. 
They stay where they are, but television reas- 
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sembles them into a group of a hundred for the 
purpose of secing that demonstration. Or, if 
you want to bring all the students together for 
an assembly, there is no need for an auditorium. 
Television, with the flip of: a switch, can in- 
stantaneously obliterate all interior walls and 
assemble the whole student body to see and 
hear the same things. 

“But what about subdividing groups elec- 
tronically. How do you push buttons to make 
groups into smaller groups? It’s easier than you 
may have thought. In fact they're already doing 
this in foreign language teaching. With tape 
recorders, record players, microphones and with 
earphones for each learner, groups can be split 
up into new groupings. Each subgroup can 
listen and respond to the sounds and words 
most meaningful to them at that time... . 
Sounds from a television receiver can be routed 
through earphones for small groups within 
large groups. Self-instructing teaching machines 
can be used by individuals within a group. 

“New electronic media can be thought of 
and used as a way of overcoming the limita- 
tions of existing walls, as space dividers to re- 
group students for more efficient learning. All 
our newer media can be used more effectively. 
So far we've hardly started to use what we have. 
What are we waiting for? It’s 1961!"—Editorial 
by Paut Reep in Educational Screen and 
Audiovisual Guide, January, 1961. 


Publications on Educational 
Television 


From the NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C.: 

“Television in Instruction: an Appraisal,” 24 
pages, $1.00. Contents: television, its role in 
teaching and learning; learning, the process, 
the guide, the materials; contributions of tele- 
vision to instruction; limitations of television in 
instruction; television, its role in teacher educa- 
tion. 

“Interaction in Learning: Implications for 
Television,” 64 pages, $1.00. For those con- 
cerned with improving the quality of the educa- 
tional television offerings, this report of a semi- 
nar held in Washington in February, 1959, will 
have particular significance. 

“Opportunities for Learning: Guidelines for 
Television,” 79 pages, $1.50. This is a report on 
a seminar held in Washington in May, 1959, 
at which each participant was allowed freedom 
to express his thinking in improving learning 
through television. 
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FOUR COMPLETE GREAT NOVELS IN EACH VOLUME 
Each volume includes an informative general introduction, enlightening 
critical prefaces for each novel, and valuable study and exercise 
material. Teacher's Manual available for each volume. 


Four Comp.ete CLASSIC NoveLs 
Teaching Aids b 
Dr. Lawrence H. Feigenbaum 


1. TREASURE ISLAND—Robert Louis Stevenson 


2. A CHRISTMAS CAROL — Charles Dickens 
3. THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY — 


Four Comp.tete WORLD Novets 


Teaching Aids by Dr. Richard Loughlin 
and Lilian M. Popp 


. MASTER AND MAN — Leo Tolstoy 


4. THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER — 


Edward Everett Hale 


Mark Twain 


A classic Russian novel of peasant life. 

DON SEGUNDO SOMBRA: Shadows on the Pampas — 
Ricardo Giiiraldes 

The Latin-American Huckleberry Finn — an 


Argentine classic. 
. TONIO KROGER — Thomas Mann 


An autobiographical story of adolescence by the 


great German writer. 


. THE LITTLE WORLD OF DON CAMILLO — 
Giovanni Guareschi 
The hilarious clash of personalities in a small 


Italian town. 


Four Comp.ete AMERICAN Novets Four Compcete ENGLISH Novets 


Teaching Aids by Dr. Samuel Beckoff 


. THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES — 
Nathanial Hawthorne 
A most fascinating psychological 
novel about American life. 
. BENITO CERENO — Herman Melville 
A penetrating story of mutiny on 
the high seas. 
. WASHINGTON SQUARE—Henry James 
A novel of an insecure girl, a domi- 
neering father, and a handsome 
adventurer. 
. A SINGLE PEBBLE — John my A 
An American engineer learns about 
the troubled Orient. 


Examination copies 
on request 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY « 175 


Teaching Aids by 
Dr. Lawrence H. Feigenbaum 


1. PERSUASION — Jane Austen _ 
The master chronicler of English so- 
ciety in her last, most mature work. 


2. WUTHERING HEIGHTS—Emily Bronté 
The classic love story of Heathcliff 
and Cathy. 

3. TYPHOON — Joseph Conrad 
A violent storm and Captain Mac- 
Whirr clash in a Conrad “best.” 

4. THE RIVER — Rumer Godden 
Birth, death, love, and hate — and 
an adolescent's coming-of-age. 


List Price, $3.76 each 
Class Price, $2.82 each 
A FREE Teaching Aids Kit will be 
included with any titles requested 
for examination. Mail your 

request today! 


Fifth Avenue « New York 10, N.Y. 
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Postmaster: Please send notice of un- 
deliverable copies on Form 3579 to 
The Clearing House, 205 Lexington 


Avenue, Sweet Springs, Missouri. 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 


313 NORTH FIRST STREET 


ANN ARBOR MICH C 6687 RE FIVE 
NEW NOKIH SLARK BOOKS 
THE. FISHING FLEETS OF NEW ENGLAND ............... Mary Ellen Chase 
Pee William O. Douglas 
i Paul I. Wellman 


These new titles raise the number of NORTH STAR BOOKS to twenty-eight in a 
superior collection written especially for junior and senior high school students. 


THE FIRST TWENTY-THREE 
NORTH STAR BOOKS 


DONALD McKAY AND THE CLIPPER SHIPS .............. Mary Ellen Chase 
Mary Ellen Chase 
AROUND THE WORLD WITH NELLIE BLY .................... Emily Hahn 
MELVILLE IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC ...................- Henry Beetle Hough 
William Weber Johnson 
TICONDEROGA, THE STORY OF A FORT .................. Bruce Lancaster 
WASHINGTON AND THE REVOLUTION ................... Lynn Montross 
THOREAU OF WALDEN POND ... Sterling North 
Sterling North 
THE FIRST NORTHWEST PASSAGE ....................5:: Walter O'Meara 
Paul I. Wellman 
INDIAN WARS AND WARRIORS (EAST) .................. Paul I. Wellman 
INDIAN WARS AND WARRIORS (WEST) .................. Paul I. Wellman 
DOWN THE COLORADO WITH MAJOR POWELL ...... James Ramsey Ullman 


The outstanding authors named above have given expert treatment to a wide 
range of subjects which relate to junior and senior high school courses, thus 
providing exceptionally fine supplementary reading especially for the junior 
and senior high school student. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Editorial and Foreign Sales Offices: BOSTON 7 
Regional Sales Offices: New YORK 16 ATLANTA S GENEVA, ILL. DALtas | PaLo ALTO 
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